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REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS. 


December  19th,  1911. — Nominations.- — Messrs.  .James  Douglas,  6, 
Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Southgate,  109,  Kensington 
Avenue,  Manor  Park,  London,  E.,  were  nominated  for  membership  by 
Messrs.  Y.  E.  Shaw  and  F.  B.  Cross. 

Arctia  ca.ta,  ab. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  a  male  without  the  usual 
dark  blotches  on  the  outer  margin  ;  taken  at  light  at  Mucking,  1911. 

Manduca  atropos. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  a  female  taken  at  rest 
on  pea-haulm  at  Mucking,  June  19th,  1911,  with  some  of  the  unlaid 
ova  of  which  he  had  abstracted  218.  Only  one  ovum  was  laid  and  a 
photograph  of  the  larva  reared  was  exhibited. 

Euchloe  cardamines. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  a  male  from  Abridge 
Essex,  with  the  black  apical  blotch  continued  as  a  narrow  line  along 
outer  margin  ;  another  male,  from  same  place,  with  yellowish  shading 
at  inner  edge  of  orange  blotch. 

Abraxas  orossulariata,  abs. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  a  specimen 
with  partial  basal  band  on  hindwings,  Clapton,  1911;  five  specimens 
reared  from  Lancashire  wild  collected  larvie,  including  one  ab.  nit  fro - 
1’asciaria,  and  two  rather  darkly  marked  specimens.  Nine  specimens 
from  a  single  brood  of  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea  lame,  four  showing  a  more 
or  less  pronounced  yellow  suffusion  on  forewings  and  yellow  bar  on  hind- 
wings  ;  the  five  others  rather  dark,  one  having  spots  on  hindwings 
coalesced  in  a  transverse  direction.  Mr.  ,J.  Riches,  six  bred  specimens 
picked  as  showing  the  greatest  variation  in  those  reared  from  North 
London  larvae  in  1911,  including  ab.  hazeleighensis. 

Zygjena  trifolii. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  specimens  from  North  Corn¬ 
wall,  July  1911,  one  var.  confhiens,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  two 
small  specimens  of  a  Zyyaena  of  doubtful  identity,  having  six  spots 
on  each  wing  which  he  submitted  as  Z.  trifolii. 

Anchocelis  pistacina. — Messrs.  V.  E.  Shaw,  B.  S.  Williams  and 
J.  Douglas  exhibited  their  series  of  this  species  from  Finchley,  Bexley, 
New  Forest,  Epping  Forest  and  Hunstanton,  arranged  to  show  the 
great  variation  of  this  insect.  Var.  spaerulatina  was  noted  as  being  far 
commoner  than  the  type.  The  other  vars  were  senna,  obsoleta,  ferrea, 
rubetra,  brunnea,  unicolor -brunnea,  renosa,  ]>alli<lct  and  canaria. 

Agrotis  nigricans  var.  mahshallana. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  a 
specimen  taken  at  Wicken,  July,  1911. 

Luperina  gukneei  var.  murrayi. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  specimens 
from  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea,  August,  1911. 

Calamia  lutosa. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  some  very  large  specimens 
from  Sleaford  September,  1 905. 

Barer.- — Mr.  H.  M.  Edelsten,  being  unable  to  be  present,  his 
paper,  “  Notes,  Various,”  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Todd.  Mr.  Edelsten  to 
illustrate  the  notes  read,  sent  a  pupa  and  cocoon  of  Tapinostola  hellnianui, 
pupa  of  T.  concolor,  pupa  and  cocoon  of  Dicinthoecia  luteayo  var.  banrtti. 
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Photographs  of  anal  appendages  of  $  s  of  T.  liellmanni  and  concolor 
and  ova,  and  those  of  T.  Julra  for  comparison,  and  also  microscope 
slides  of  the  young  larvae  and  anal  appendages.  Sections  of  Carex 
stems  to  illustrate  the  life-history  of  honayria  nexa. 

The  notes  on  the  life  histories  of  T.  concolor  and  T.  liellmanni  are 
printed  in  the  Entomologist,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  285. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Edelsten  was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Burrows,  and  duly  carried. 

January  2nd,  1912. — New  Members. — Messrs.  James  Douglas,  of 
6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.,  and  F.  H.  Southgate,  of  109,  Kensington 
Avenue,  Manor  Park,  London,  E.,  were  elected  to  membership  of  the 
Society. 

Nomination. — Mr.  A.  L.  Mera,  79,  Capel  Road,  Forest  Gate, 
London,  E.,  was  proposed  for  membership  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw. 

Rumicia  phlteas. — The  meeting  was  specially  set  aside  for  an 
exhibition  of  and  discussion  on  this  species.  Mr.  C.  Nicholson 
exhibited  three  larvie  reared  from  ova  laid  in  captivity  by  an  ab. 
caeruleo punctata,  also  some  specimens  taken  at  Hale  End,  including  ab. 
caeruleopunctata.  Mr.  H.  M.  Edelsten,  specimens  from  Eastbourne 
and  South  Devon.  Dr.  J.  S.  Sequeira,  specimens  taken  at  Quarr 
Abbey  Wood  25  years  ago,  one  approaching  ab.  schmidtii.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Mera  two  dozen  specimens  taken  early  in  August,  1911,  near  Three 
Bridges,  Sussex,  all  of  somewhat  dull  colour  approaching  ab.  initia. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Benton,  forty  specimens  taken  at  Whetstone,  Middlesex, 
September,  1911,  also  an  underside  aberration  with  a  white  splash  on 
costa  of  right  secondary  taken  at  Folkestone,  August,  1911.  Mr.  L. 
W.  Newman,  a  long  series  mostly  from  North  Kent,  August,  1911, 
some  with  broad  red  band,  others  with  narrow  band  on  secondaries, 
and  several  approaching  ab.  eleus.  Mr.  J.  A.  Wright,  a  $>  from  Lyme 
Regis,  Dorset,  with  right  secondary  bleached,  but  somewhat  crippled. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  specimens  from  Deal  and  district,  September,  1911, 
including  two  ab.  obsoleta,  one  ab.  caeruleopunctata,  and  one  with  left 
primary  bleached.  Mr.  Charles  IT.  Williams,  a  cabinet  drawer  full 
from  various  localities,  including  many  aberrations.  Mr.  S.  J.  Bell, 
specimens  from  various  localities.  Mr.  W.  E.  King,  abs.  schmidtii,  alba, 
obliterate,  underside  ab.  inf ra-extensa ,  and  a  tine  ab.  combining  abs. 
obsoleta,  caeruleopunctata  and  magnipuncta,  all  from  Chingford  district, 
1911.  Mr.  Y.  E.  Shaw,  ab.  obsoleta,  Darenth,  ab.  radiate,  Finchley, 
abs.  eleus,  suffusa  and  caeruleopunctata,  Bexley.  Mr.  J.  A.  Riches, 
specimens  from  various  localities.  Mr.  Harold  B.  Williams,  171 
specimens  from  different  localities,  including  many  fine  aberrations, 
all  named  and  arranged  to  illustrate  the  notes  he  read.  The  series 
included  abs.  alba,  eleus,  addenda,  caudata,  suffusa,  caeruleopunctata, 
parvipuncta,  magnipuncta,  basilipuncta,  major,  padiata  and  infra-extensa. 
Also  a  short  series  of  extreme  forms  from  the  Continent,  and  a  series 
of  Loweia  dorilis  to  show  parallel  variation. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Williams  contributed  the  following  notes:  — In 
comparing  the  E.  phlaeas  of  the  record  season  of  1911  with  those  of 
other  years  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  large  number  of 
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tailed  and  suffused  forms,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  heat.  Of  the  123 
specimens  of  this  year’s  capture  that  I  exhibit  to  night  the  tailed  forms 
number  24,  counting  only  those  with  pronounced  tails — there  are 
several  others  in  the  typical  series  with  more  or  less  developed  tails — 
and  one  might  say  that  the  whole  of  the  August  specimens  show  some 
trace  of  tails.  These  specimens  are  all  among  the  97  from  Missenden 
taken  during  the  hottest  part  of  August;  the  September  specimens  are 
less  remarkable.  As  to  suffusion  there  is  one  slightly  suffused  example 
among  the  September  captures  and  23  among  the  August  captures,  of 
which  20  are  various  forms  of  ab.  initia,  Tutt,  the  first  degree  in 
suffusion,  and  three  more  strongly  suffused  =  ab.  siift'iisa,  Tutt.  Ab. 
dens,  which  is  “sufuna  with  tails,”  I  did  not  get,  though  my  suffusa 
are  certainly  well  on  the  way  to  it. 

This  gives  one-fifth  of  my  August  captures  tailed  and  about  one- 
fifth  suffused  (about  one-sixth  of  the  year’s  captures.)  Eight  specimens 
exhibited,  about  one-twelveth  of  the  August  captures,  are  both  tailed 
and  suffused.  Of  course  these  figures  do  not  include  the  many 
hundreds  of  specimens  which  I  overhauled  and  did  not  keep. 

Last  year,  1910,  was  a  late  season  and  not  at  all  hot,  and  my  series 
for  that  year  shows  no  tailed  or  suffused  forms  and  the  same  applies 
to  my  1909  specimens,  but  I  did  not  begin  collecting  ; phlaeas  seriously 
until  about  the  middle  of  August  in  that  year,  so  these  are  not  so 
representative. 

The  next  peculiarit}7  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  is  the  ab. 
caeruleopunct-ata,  Syd.  with  a  row  of  blue  spots  on  the  margin  of  the 
hindwings.  In  1909  I  found  this  form  very  common  in  a  moist 
meadow  in  South  Wales,  though  not  so  common  in  the  higher  and 
drier  districts.  I  exhibit  two  specimens  from  this  locality,  but  have 
since  got  rid  of  the  majority  of  them.  In  1910  I  found  it  again  quite 
common  in  a  damp  field  at  Westerham  and  exhibit  nine  specimens 
from  there.  At  Missenden  this  summer,  among  a  very  great  number 
examined  I  found  only  six  specimens  and  of  these  only  two  have  the 
spots  at  all  well  developed.  There  are  also  two  among  the  Ranmore 
specimens  of  the  fourth  brood.  This  summer,  of  course,  was  very 
dry,  and  my  specimens  all  came  from  high  and  dry  localities,  and  on 
these  facts  I  had  formulated  a  very  nice  little  theory  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  presence  of  these  blue  spots,  but  I  believe  the  experience  of 
others  is  different,  and  that  some  have  taken  it  very  freely  this  year  in 
dry  situations.  This  shows  the  fallacy  of  generalising  from  one’s  own 
experience. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the  heavy  spotting  of  this  year’s 
specimens  (the  Missenden  ones  particularly)  as  compared  with  those 
of  1909  and  1910.  Of  the  distinctly  large  spotted  form  named  by 
Tutt,  ab.  magnipuncta,  I  had  previously  two  from  Gower  only.  This 
year  I  have  one  from  Ranmore  (fourth  brood),  and  no  less  than  six 
from  Missenden,  two  of  these  being  well  on  the  way  to  the  streaked 
form,  and  including  one  male,  which  is  more  rarely  large-spotted  than 
the  female. 

The  small-spotted  forms  on  the  other  hand  have  been  scarce  this 
year.  I  exhibit  two  specimens  in  which  one  or  two  spots  are  reduced 
in  size,  but  these  do  not  compare  for  a  moment  with  the  two  specimens 
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of  ab.  parvipuncta,  Tutt,  from  Westerham,  and  others  from  Deal  and 
Margate,  which  I  also  exhibit. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  aberrations  exhibited  I  may 
perhaps  refer  to  the  following  : — 

A  fine  $  specimen  of  ab.  alba,  Tutt  (the  form  usually  spoken  of 
as  ab.  schmidtii),  a  specimen  with  the  band  in  hindwings  replaced  by 
dashes  (ab.  radiata,  Tutt),  a  specimen  with  an  extra  spot  in  the  discal 
cell  towards  the  base  (ab.  basilipuncta,  Tutt),  and  three  other  distinct 
forms  with  extra  spots  in  various  positions  which  I  have  recently 
described  under  the  common  name — addenda. 


In  the  ensuing  discussion  Mr.  L.  W.  Newman  mentioned  he 
noticed  the  August  captures  in  North  Kent  nearly  all  had  tails.  Mr. 
W.  E.  King  recorded  that  he  had  found  some  numbers  of  the  larvae 
in  October  at  Chingford.  Mr.  C.  Nicholson  stated  that  females  could 
easily  be  induced  to  oviposit  simply  by  confining  them  in  a  large  glass 
cylinder  over  a  growing  dock  plant,  the  top  of  the  cylinder  being 
covered  with  mosquito  netting,  and  the  base  slightly  raised  from  the 
ground  to  allow  of  a  through  ventilation.  He  had  found  the  showy 
stone-crop,  Sedum  spectabile  very  attractive  to  the  imago,  counting  on 
one  occasion  no  less  than  nine  specimens  on  one  plant  in  his  garden 
at  Hale  End,  Chingford. 

January  16th,  1912.— ^nomination. — Mr.  W.  E.  King  of  54, 
Barnsbury  Grove,  Barnsbury,  London,  N.,  was  proposed  for  member¬ 
ship  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Williams,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Y.  E.  Shaw. 

New  Member.- — Mr.  A.  L.  Mera,  79,  Capel  Boad,  Forest  Gate, 
London,  E.,  was  elected  to  membership  of  the  Society. 

The  evening  was  set  aside  for  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Varieties. 

Dark  form  of  Eubolia  bipunctaria.- — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  specimens  of 
a  darkly  coloured  race  of  Eubolia  bipunctaria  from  North  Devon, 
taken  on  a  dark  soil  and  approaching  the  continental  var.  i/achtaria , 
Frr.,  also  a  $  from  Sandown,  I.  of  W.,  with  the  bands  edging  the 
central  area  strongly  darkened. 

Anosia  erippus,  var  archippus. — Mr.  G.  H.  Heath,  a  specimen  he 
found  dead  in  the  grass  at  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  night  of 
September  13th,  1908. 

Xylomiges  conspicillaris  var.  melaleuca. — A  specimen  bred  from 
a  pupa  dug  in  Worcestershire,  September,  1897. 

Acidalta  incanaria  var.  bischoffaria. — A  specimen  taken  at 
Brockley,  September  23rd,  1911,  the  first  recorded  specimen  of  this 
melanic  form  taken  in  this  country. 

Abraxas  grossulariata. — Mr.  J.  P.  Mutch,  the  aberrations  of  this 
species  he  had  bred  from  North  London  larva;  in  1911.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Williams,  also  exhibited  a  long  series  including  abs.  rarlei/at.a,  nit/ros- 
parsata,  and  lacticolor.  Respecting  this  last  ab.  Mr.  Y.  E.  Shaw  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cockerell  named  it  deleta,  in  1899.  See 
Entowoloi/iat,  vol.,  xxii.,  p.  99,  so  Mr.  Raynor’s  name  lacticolor  sinks. 

Aplecta  prasina.— Mr.  J.  Riches,  living  larvae  which  he  was 
forcing. 
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Eupithecia  extensaria. — Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw,  pupae  from  larvae  found 
on  Norfolk  coast,  September,  1911. 

Emmelesia  albulata  and  var.  thules  bred. — Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw,  a 
series  reared  from  Unst  pupae. 

Tapinostola  bondii. — Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  a  fine  series  in  condition 
equal  to  bred,  from  Folkestone. 

Bryophila  muralis. — M.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  a  long  and  variable  series 
from  Torquay. 

Xylophasia  rurea. — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  a  bred  series  including  var. 
alopecia  im  from  North  London. 

Old  micro-lepidoptera. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  exhibited  a  box 
of  more  or  less  ancient  lepidoptera.  The  oldest,  on  old  round-headed 
pins  were  generally  dated  1846-49,  proving  the  habit  of  labelling 
specimens  followed  by  careful  Entomologists  in  those  days.  The 
following  era  was  less  precise,  as  the  labels,  though  present,  are  blank. 

Dianthcecia  carpophaga. — Mr.  F.  B.  Cross,  a  series  bred  from 
Lewes  larvae,  all  the  specimens  having  a  very  light  ground  colour. 

Melitsea  aurinia,  abs. — Mr.  F.  B.  Cross  bred  specimens  from 
Ireland,  including  two  fine  aberrations  of  a  brick-red  ground  colour, 
the  usual  straw  coloured  area  being  absent  on  uppersides,  and  on  the 
undersides  the  usual  pale  spots  also  absent. 

Brephos  parthenias,  ab. — Mr.  James  Douglas,  specimens  captured 
in  Epping  Forest,  April,  1911,  including  one  with  yellow  hindwings. 

Nola  cucullatella. — Mr.  James  Douglas,  a  bred  series  from  Ching- 
ford,  some  of  the  specimens  showing  a  tendency  towards  melanism. 

Callimorpha  dominula. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  a  long  series  bred  in 
1911,  some  showing  considerable  variation.  A  few  of  the  dark  forms 
showing  obsolescence  of  some  of  the  light  spots  on  forewings,  and 
increase  of  black  in  the  hindwings.  Two  with  confluent  discal  spots, 
the  confluent  being  transverse  in  one  and  longitudinal  in  the  other. 
Fifteen  specimens  with  a  yellowish  suffusion  in  the  white  spots,  two 
of  them  having  the  hindwings  also  flushed  with  yellow.  Slight 
asymmetry  is  common  in  this  species,  but  in  one  specimen  exhibited 
the  pattern  differed,  a  different  spot  being  absent  in  each  forewing. 

Xylophasia  scolopacina. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  specimens  caught 
in  Finchley  Woods. 

Apajiea  ophiogramma. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  specimens  reared  from 
larvae  taken  on  Ribbon  grass  at  Finchley. 

Pieris  napi. — Mr.  T.  H.  L.  Grosvenor,  a  long  series  with  specimens 
showing  following  variation  from  the  first  brood: — 1.  g  with  J 
markings.  2.  Gynandromorph.  8.  g  with  entire  absence  of  black 
markings.  4.  Neural  markings  at  base  forming  a  green  margin  to 
secondaries.  5.  2  with  failure  of  black  pigment.  6.  J  s  showing 
varying  shades.  From  the  second  brood  a  5  with  black  discal  spot  in 
secondaries. 

Pieris  rap.e. — Mr.  Grosvenor,  1.  g  absolutely  white.  2.  g  very 
large  size.  3.  g  conspicuously  small.  4.  ?  of  yellow  coloration. 
5.  $  with  black  spots  connected  with  black  markings.  G.  Two  2  s 
with  the  black  spots  only  just  discernable. 

Argynnis  ecjphrosyme. — Mr.  Grosvenor,  a  black  banded  5  ,  a  J 
underside  with  pearl  spots  much  enlarged,  a  g  with  pearl  border  spots 
greatly  reduced. 
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Argynnis  selene. — Mr.  Grosvenor,  a  $  suffused  with  black  mark¬ 
ings,  and  one  in  which  the  black  was  much  reduced. 

Lyc.ena  corydon,abs. — Mr.  Grosvenor,  several  aberrations,  including 
abs.  tithonux  (xyngraylta)  and  xeini-xyvgrapha. 

Spilosoma  lubricipeda. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  var.  radiata  with  inter¬ 
mediate  forms  ex-Yorkshire  strain.  Specimens  bred  from  wild  larvae 
collected  on  Lincolnshire  coast  producing  type,  var.  radiata,  and 
strongly  marked  forms.  Another  series  bred  fropa  var.  radiata  parents 
all  true  to  parentage.  Specimens  from  London  district  collected  over  a 
number  of  years,  some  lightly  marked,  others  approaching  var .  faxciata. 

Triph.ena  orbona.— Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  variable  series  from  different 
localities,  including  vars.  clarkii,  niyrescens,  etc.,  from  Forres. 

Lyc/ena  argiolus. — Mr.  F.  H.  Stallman,  specimens  from  Holm- 
wood  Common,  one  having  a  well  marked  row  of  spots  on  underside 
margins  of  all  four  wings. 

Dicranura  bifida  at  light. — Mr.  Stallman,  a  specimen  taken  at  a 
lamp  on  Beulah  Hill,  S.E.,  July  4th,  1911. 

Aspirates  ochrearia. — Mr.  Stallman,  a  short  series  from  Margate, 
August,  1911,  where  it  was  very  common.  In  1910  it  was  scarce 
there,  and  only  a  few  were  noticed  in  1909  and  1908. 

Sphinx  convolvuli.—  Mr.  Stallman,  a  specimen  found  at  rest  on  a 
garden  fence  close  to  North  Foreland  lighthouse,  August  23rd,  1911. 

Leucania  favicolor. — Quarter-Master-Sergeant  Crocker,  R.E.,  a 
variable  series  from  North  Kent  marshes.  Three  pairs  of  L.  pallens 
and  favicolor  (?)  taken  in  copulation  on  the  same  ground.  A  pair  of 
dwarf  favicolor  bred  October,  1909,  from  July,  1909  ova,  the  other 
larvie  went  into  hybernation  and  died. 

Antiirocera  filipendul;e. — Q uarter-Master- Sergeant  Crocker,  R.E., 
exhibited  aspecimen,  bred  July,  1910,  having  an  underwing  on  left  side 
in  place  of  usual  upperwing,  the  right  side  being  normal. 

February  Gth,  1912.— New  Member. — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  of  54, 
Barnsbury  Grove,  Barnsbury,  N.,  was  elected  to  membership  of  the 
Society. 

HeMEROPHILA  ABRUPTARIA,  VARS.  BRUNNEATA  AND  FUSCATA. - Mr.  J. 

Riches,  a  series  bred  from  North  London  larvae. 

Abraxas  grossulariata  var.  nigrosparsata. — Mr.  Y.  E.  Shaw,  a 
specimen  bred  1911  from  Finchley  larva. 

Prionius  corarius. — Mr.  R.  T.  Smith,  three  specimens  of  this 
beetle,  also  the  living  larvie  from  Epping  Forest. 

Noctua  festiva  var.  conflua. — Mr.  F.  B.  Cross,  a  series  bred  1911 
from  Unst  larvae. 

Apamea  leucostigma,  vars. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  specimens  from 
Wicken,  1911,  including  vars.  albipuncta,  Tutt;  htnina,  Haw. ;  and 
sub-var.  albo-lmiina,  Tutt. 

Asymmetrical  Apamea  didyma. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  a  specimen 
from  Wicken,  the  central  bar  on  right  wing  being  about  half  the 
width  of  that  on  the  left  wing  and  the  reniform  on  right  wing  replaced 
by  a  white  patch. 

Hawk  Moths  from  Wanstead  district. — -Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon 
specimens  of  the  Hawk  moths  taken  in  his  district  over  a  number  of 
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years,  including  Smerinthus  ocellatus ,  populi,  tiliae,  Sphinx  convolvuli r 
liyustri,  livornica  (one),  Choerocampa  elpenor  and  Macroylossa  stella  tar  iwk 
The  6’.  tiliae  showed  good  variation  and  included  vars.  obsoleta,  Clark, 
and  bipuncta,  Clark. 

Oporabias  and  hybrids. — Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne  Oporabia  christyi, 
hybrid  0.  christyi  $  x  0.  christyi  2  .  0.  dilutata  light  and  dark  forms 

from  Scotland  and  Epping  Forest.  One  hybrid  $  0.  dilutata  $  x 
0.  autumnaria  2  ,  and  preserved  larvae  of  this  hybrid.  0.  autumnaria, 
light  and  dark  forms  from  Scotland.  Hybrids  0.  autumnaria  , 
and  O.  filiyrammaria  2  ,  and  0.  filiyrammaria  $  ,  and  0.  autumnaria  2  . 
0.  ftliyramm aria  from  Yorkshire  and  Scotland.  Dr.  Cockayne  stated 
the  hybrid  dilutata  $  x  autumnaria  2  shows  the  grey-colour  of  dilutata 
with  the  markings  of  autumnaria,  i.e.,  a  sharp  angle  in  the  elbowed 
line,  and  a  distinct  central  spot  some  distance  from  the  line.  Probably 
all  four  are  “good”  species  though  they  form  two  groups,  dilutata  and 
christyi,  and  autumnaria  and  filiyrammaria,  which,  according  to  Allen, 
hybridise  freely  inter  se.  Hybridising  is  very  difficult  between  the 
two  groups.  All  are  found  on  one  hillside  at  Rannoch,  and  the  larvae 
of  filiyrammaria  are  very  different  from  autumnaria — smaller,  darker 
and  with  distinct  longitudinal  lines — autumnaria  is  almost  alway  a 
uniform  pale  green.  The  larvae  and  imagines  are  found  at  different 
dates,  and  the  larvae  have  a  different  foodplant.  Allen  finds  all 
together  in  Ireland  and  notes  the  same  differences  there. 

Disappearance  of  Charceas  graminis. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera  used  to 
find  this  species  very  common  at  Wanstead  fifteen  years  ago,  but  had 
not  seen  any  there  during  recent  years. 

Calamia  lutosa  at  North  London. — Mr.  G.  Brooks  reported  the 
capture  of  a  specimen  at  Finsbury  Park  in  the  Autumn  of  1911. 

February  20th,  1912. — Nyssia  zonaria  bred. — Mr.  J.  Riches,  two 
male  specimens  bred  from  Lancashire  pupie  that  day. 

Lyonetia  frigidarierra,  H.S. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  specimens 
bred  from  larvae  found  mining  in  Sallow  in  July,  at  Portresina.  The 
exhibitor  pointed  out  that  it  is  much  larger  than  our  common 
clerchella  (18mm.  expanse)  and  instead  of  a  dark  and  pale  variation 
like  clerchella,  has  a  number  of  forms  according  to  the  distinctness  of 
markings  as  well  as  in  general  darkness  or  lightness.  A  very  pretty 
form  nearly  white  with  dark  transverse  markings  rather  suggests  an 
Aryyresthia. 

Hydriecias  from  the  Tutt  correction.— Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne,  the 
Hydroecias  in  which  he  had  found  paludis,  lucens  and  crinanensis  mixed 
together.  Mr.  Burrows  had  identified  the  specimens  exhibited  by  an 
examination  of  the  anal  appendages.  H.  nictitans  from  England  and 
Scotland,  H.  crinanensis  from  Northumberland,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
H.  lucens  from  Lancashire,  also  H.  lucens  from  Ireland  resembling 
H.  paludis. 

Nemeobius  rtjcina. — Mr.  Y.  E.  Shaw,  pupa  reared  from  ova 
collected  at  Clandon  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society’s  Field-Meeting. 

Euchroe  cardamines,  variation  in  corour  of  chrysarides. — Mr.  Y. 
E.  Shaw,  two  chrysalides  from  larvie  taken  at  Chalfont.  These  were 
both  on  the  same  stem,  the  upper  one  being  of  the  more  usual  putty 
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colour  and  the  lower  a  dark  green  and  its  silken  girth  was  passed 
round  the  lower  portion  of  the  upper  chrysalis. 

Lycaena  icarus,  abs. — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  a  variable  series  from 
Lewes,  some  of  the  females  being  bright  blue,  one  female  brown  with 
the  orange  spots  obsolete,  an  an  underside  aberration  with  the  spots 
united  into  streaks  =  ah.  striata,  Tint. 

Early  emergences.— Mr.  L.  W.  Newman  recorded  the  early 
emergences  in  his  out-door  cages  during  the  past  few  days  of 
Amphidasys  strataria  and  a  hybrid  Nyssia  zonaria  and  N.  hirtaria. 
Mr.  A.  Mera  had  found  Hyberniu  leucophearia  common  at  Chingford, 
on  February  17th.  Mr.  Newman’s  hybernating  larvae  of  Argynnis 
paphia,  commenced  to  move  about  on  February  20th,  a  date  which  for 
several  years,  and  notwithstanding  inclement  weather,  he  had  not 
found  them  to  vary  from. 

March  5th,  1912.— Donation.-  The  Librarians  announced  the 
receipt  from  the  President  of  the  1911  Volume  of  the  Entomologist's 
Record.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor  ivas  proposed  by  Messrs.  Cross 
and  Shaw  and  duly  carried. 

Zonosoma  pendularia  ab.  ianthinarium,  Stichel.- — Mr.  Robert 
Adkin,  a  bred  series  including  ab.  ianthinarium  bred  from  New  Forest 
larvae  in  1911  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harwood.  This  ab.  has  not  hitherto 
been  recorded  as  British  (see  Entomologist’s  Record,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  25). 

BoARMIA  REPANDATA  VAR.  NIGRA  FROM  NORTH  LONDON. - Mr.  G. 

Brooks,  a  specimen  reared  from  a  larvae  found  at  Hampstead  in  1911. 

Vanessa  io  in  February. — Dr.  J.  S.  Sequeira,  a  living  specimen 
found  on  February  dying  in  a  toolhouse  in  the  Rectory  garden  at 
South  Hackney,  London.  Although  Dr.  Sequeira  had  lived  at  his 
house  at  Hackney  for  the  past  35  years  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
a  specimen  having  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  before. 

Discussion  on  the  genus  Zonosoma. — The  evening  was  set  aside 
for  a  discussion  on  this  genus,  w'hich  was  opened  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout, 
who  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  dealt  exhaustively  ivith  the  variation 
of  the  different  species,  not  only  of  those  occurring  in  this  country, 
but  also  of  those  on  the  Continent,  was  supported  by  the  following 
exhibits: — Mr.  H.  M.  Edelsten,  Z.porata,  piinctaria,linearia,  annulata, 
and  vars.  ohsoleta  and  bi-ohsoleta,  orbicular! a,  pendularia,  and  var.  sub- 
roseata.  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  R.  South,  a  series  of  Z. 
porata  bred  in  June,  1901,  from  ova  of  a  specimen  taken  at  Oxshott, 
in  August,  1900.  Five  or  six  of  the  specimens  bred  -were  of  a  brownish 
coloration,  tinged  with  reddish  on  the  discal  area  as  is  usual  in  this 
species.  Mr.  South  did  not  notice  any  difference  in  the  coloration  of 
the  insects  when  removed  from  the  breeding  cage  in  which  they 
emerged  ;  they  were  placed  in  the  ammonia  jar,  and  then  turned  out 
for  setting,  when  the  unusual  colouring  was  at  once  detected. 
Although  he  thought  that  the  change  in  colour  might  be  due  to  the 
action  of  ammonia,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  other 
specimens  had  not  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  seeing  that  they 
too  had  been  killed  by  ammonia.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  his  cabinet  drawer 
containing  the  genus  Zonosoma,  including  specimens  of  a  second 
brood  of  punctaria,  which  by  reason  of  distinct  spotting  were  quite 
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different  in  appearance  to  first  brood  specimens — also  a  specimen  of 
linearia,  the  lines  on  which  were  only  faintly  indicated.  Mr.  L.  B. 
Prout,  his  Ion"  series  including  annulata  and  vars.  obsoleta  and  bi- 
obsoleta,  pendularia  and  var.  sub-roseata,  first  and  second  brood 
specimens  of  punctaria,  porata,  and  annulata.  Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne, 
X.  pendularia,  specimens  of  a  Scotch  race  somewhat  larger,  and 
distinctly  lighter  in  colour  to  those  taken  in  the  Southern  Counties. 
Three  specimens  of  a  hybrid  orbicularia  $  x  pendularia  J  =  orbico- 
pendula,  annulata,  and  vars.  obsoleta  and  bi-obsoleta,  porata,  linearia, 
pnnctria,  pendularia  and  var.  subroseata. 

March  19th,  1912. — Death  of  a  Member. — Mr.  P.  H.  Tautz 
announced  with  deep  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Leach,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Leach  ;  this  proposal 
was  supported  by  Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw  and  duly  carried. 

Nomination  of  New  Member.- — Mr.  F.  B.  Cross  proposed  for 
Membership,  Mr.  L.  A.  E.  Sabine,  of  Cheam  Road,  Ewell,  the  nomi¬ 
nation  was  seconded  by  Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw. 

Donation. — The  Librarians  announced  the  receipt  from  Rev. 
C,  R.  N.  Burrows,  of  a  copy  of  his  monograph,  “On  the  Nictitans 
group  of  the  Genus  Hydrcecia.’’  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor  was 
proposed  by  Messrs.  Cross  and  Shaw  and  duly  carried. 

Aplecta  prasina  bred. — Mr.  J.  Riches,  specimens  reared  from 
Eastbourne  larvie,  fed  from  dock  in  a  hot-house — the  imagines  appeared 
in  February,  1912. 

Zonosoma  pendularia.— Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  a  long  series,  bred 
from  Pamber,  showing  some  variation.  One  specimen  emerged  on 
November  1st,  instead  of  remaining  in  pupal  stage  until  the  spring, 
and  this  specimen  showed  the  most  variation — the  spots  on  the  median 
band  of  forewings  being  strongly  straited. 

Agrotis  vestigialis. — Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw,  a  long  series,  taken  at 
Hunstanton,  September  1911,  the  specimens  were  extremely  variable 
and  included,  vars.  sagittiferus,  Haw.  and  nigra,  Tutt. 

Spring  larvae. — Messrs.  Newman  and  Willsdon  remarked  on  the 
scarceness  of  Arctia  caja  and  other  spring  larvae.  The  larvae  of  Noctua 
xanthographa,  however,  was  found  in  great  abundance  in  roadside 
ditches  in  Mr.  Newman’s  district. 

April  2nd,  1912.— New  member. — Mr.  L.  A.  E.  Sabine,  of  Cheam 
Road,  Ewell,  Surrey,  was  elected  to  membership  of  the  Society. 

Paper. — Mr.  P.  H.  Tautz  read  a  paper  entitled  “Notes  on  the 
lepidoptera  of  Pinner,”  which  appears  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Lepidoptera  from  Pinner. — Mr.  P.  H.  Tautz  exhibited  a  drawer  to 
illustrate  his  paper. 

Nyssia  hispidaria. — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  a  very  dark  specimen,  almost 
melanic,  from  Chingford,  1912. 

Papilio  machaon. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  a  large  number  of  specimens 
bred  from  wild  collected  Wicken  chrysalides.  The  specimens  had  been 
forced  in  a  hot-house  and  showed  considerable  variation.  In  some  the 
marginal  lunules  of  secondaries  were  filled  in  with  red.  One  specimen 
had  the  usual  yellow  spots  on  margins  of  primaries  greatly  reduced 
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to  quite  absent  at  the  apex.  Two  had  the  discoidal  lunules  closed  and 
in  contact  with  the  transverse  band. 

Argynnis  paphia  larwe,  etc. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman  larvie  in  last 
skin ;  they  had  been  forced  in  a  hot-house  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  65°,  and  reached  this  stage  in  31  days  from  hybernation. 
Also  pupae  of  Melitaa  athalia,  and  living  imagines  of  M.  aurinia 
reared  at  same  time,  and  by  the  same  method  in  31  days  from 
hybernation. 

Saturnia  carpini  abs. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman  a  $  and  ?  .  forced  in 
hot-house  from  Grays,  Essex  pupae,  with  the  usual  red  marking 
replaced  by  yellow. 

Scarcity  of  Larv.e. — Mr.  Newman  stated  that  in  the  usual 
localities  where  in  the  past  Arctia  caja  had  always  been  found  in  great 
numbers,  three  days  searching  had  only  produced  three  larvae  ;  also 
that  Abraxas  grossulariata  larvae  wrere  extremely  scarce  in  gardens 
where  in  other  years  at  same  dates  he  had  taken  thousands.  Mr.  J. 
Riches  also  noticed  the  scarcity  of  A.  grossulariata  larvae  in  North 
London. 

April  16tb,  1912. — Paper. — Mr.  Y.  E.  Shaw  read  a  paper  on 
“  Bee-keeping,”  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  mentioned  that,  in 
his  experience,  he  had  found  Entomologists  made  excellent  bee¬ 
keepers,  the  reason  no  doubt  being  that  their  eyes  had  been  trained  to 
notice  small  details  which  gave  them  a  decided  start  over  the  ordinary 
novice  Bee-keeping  besides  being  a  most  absorbing  hobby,  was  also  a 
profitable  one  in  intelligent  hands. 

Epinephels  hyperantiius,  abSo — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  two  specimens 
from  Horsley,  1911,  in  which  the  spots  on  undersides  were  nearly 
obsolete. 

PIoney  bees,  etc. — Mr.  Y.  E.  Shaw,  specimens  of  the  queens, 
drones,  and  workers  of  the  honey  bee,  Apis  mcllifica.  Larva,  cocoon, 
and  imago  of  the  wax  moth  Galleria  mellonella,  Linn.,  to  illustrate  his 
paper. 


May  7th,  1912.— Nomination  of  New  Member. — Mr.  V.  E.  ShawT 
proposed  for  membership  Mr.  Roger  C.  Baton,  M.A.,  of  Streatham, 
which  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Williams. 

IIybkrnia  leucoph.earia. — A  special  exhibits  of  this  species  was  held. 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Mera,  H.  B.  Williams,  C.  H.  Williams,  J.  Riches,  W.  E. 
King,  and  E.  A.  Cockayne,  showing  series  from  Chingford  and  Epping, 
including  many  melanic  specimens,  ab.  wernlaria,  Weymer,  and  ab. 
marmorwaria,  Esper.  Dr.  Cockayne’s  exhibit  also  included  two 
specimens  with  a  pale  yellow  ground  colour,  one  from  Oxford  and  the 
other  from  Chingford.  He  had  examined  and  counted  290  specimens 
at  Chingford  in  1912  and  gave  results — 203  light  forms  (including  ab. 
viannurinaria),  87  melanic  =  70%  light,  30%  melanic. 


i  Marmorinariti 

Ti„u  7f)o/  I  Ill-marked,  greyish  lilac 
m,,,  -  yell0w 
(  lleddisk 


•  •  ^/O 

.  •  34% 

1  in  290 
1  in  290 
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Melanie  30% 


Smooth  black,  with  no  irroration. .  . .  9% 

Uniform  dark  brown,  with  irroration,  but 

showing  practically  no  markings  . .  14% 

Other  dark  forms  . .  . .  . .  . .  6% 

Dark  form  showing  markings  of  mar- 

morinaria. .  ..  ..  ..  1% 


76  melanic  forms  analized :  22  smooth  black  =  29%,  35  uniform 
brown  =  46%,  16  dark  with  markings  varied  =  21%,  3  black  marmori- 
naria  =  4%.  Some  of  the  black  forms  showed  a  tendency  to  have 
light  fringes. 

Mb.  Roger  C.  Paton,  a  long  and  variable  series  from  Wimbledon 
and  West  Wickham,  taken  over  a  number  of  years.  Miss  A.  D. 
Edwards  sent  for  exhibition  selected  specimens  from  East  Grinstead, 
including  abs.  merularia  and  mar rnor inaria,  the  latter  being  particularly 
large.  Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  series  from  Bexley  and  Richmond, 
including  melanic  females  bred  from  melanic  $  x  dark  ?  . 

Gynandromorphous  Smerinthus  populi. — Mr.  Newman,  a  specimen 
bred  some  day,  left  side  deep  pink  colour,  right  side  pale  drab,  the 
body  being  equally  divided  in  coloration,  the  genitalia  on  right  side  $ 
and  left  side  $  — the  antenme,  however,  were  5  . 

Nyssia  zonaria. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  a  series  bred  1912  from 
St.  Annes-on-Sea. 

Apatura  iris  LARViE. — Mr.  Newman  reported  that  hybernating  larvae 
had  commenced  to  feed  in  “sleeves”  in  February,  but  all  had  died 
before  the  end  of  March,  a  mortality  he  had  never  previously 
experienced. 

Lyc.ena  argioi.us  abundant. — Several  members  reported  the 
abundance  of  this  insect  during  the  Spring. 


May  21st,  1912. — New  member.— Mr.  Roger  C.  Paton,  M.A.,  of 
Streatham  was  elected  to  membership  of  the  Society. 

Exhibition  of  Spring  larvae. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  Thecla  quercus, 
fullfed  from  Clevedon,  Nola  ciicullatella  and  Phiyalia  pedaria  from 
Epping  Forest:  Spilosoma  mendica,  in  fourth  instar,  from  Tunbridge 
Wells;  Bombiyx  quercus,  Lancs.;  Biston  hirtaria ,  New  Forest;  Nyssia 
zonaria,  Lancs.,  and  Hybrid  denhami  ( hirtaria  $  X  zonaria  $>  ). 
Mr.  F.  B.  Cross,  Taeniocampa  rubricosa  bred  from  ova  of  a  J  capture 
at  Pitch  Hill,  Surrey.  Mr.  W.  E.  King,  Boarmia  gem-maria,  which  he 
had  hybernated  on  lilac.  Mr.  J.  Riches,  Nyssia  hispidaria,  Amphidasys 
strataria,  Plusia  moneta,  Diloba  caendeocephala.  Mr.  P.  Tautz, 
Taeniocampa  opima,  Hybernia  rupicapraria,  Poecilocampa  populi, 
Hylophila  bicolorana,  Hadena  protea,  Dicycla  oo,  Aplecta  tincta,  and 
Dasychira  fascelina.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  Nola  ciicullatella,  Hylophila 
bicolorana,  Odonestis  potatoria,  Boarmia  repandata. 

T.eniocampa  gracilis  var.  rosea,  Tutt. — Mr.  L.  A.  E.  Sabine, 
specimens  taken  at  Epsom,  March.  1912. 

Mesotype  virgata  bred. — Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  a  variable  series 
reared  from  ova  from  parents  captured  at  Deal. 

Colias  edusa  at  Eastbourne  and  Reigate. — This  species  was 
noted  during  the  past  week  at  Eastbourne  by  Mr.  Riches,  and  Reigate 
by  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman. 
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June  4th,  1912. — Nemeobius  lucina,  ab. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell,  a  bred 
series  from  Clandon,  one  $  having  a  pale  straw  ground  colour. 

Chierocampa  porcellus. — Mr.  J.  Riches,  a  series  bred  from 
Eastbourne  pupae  and  forced  in  March. 

Panolis  piniperda. — Mr.  F.  B.  Cross,  a  long  series  taken  at  sallows. 
Pitch  Hill,  Surrey,  this  spring,  when  the  species  was  abundant. 

Saturnia  pavonia,  var. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a  g  bred  from  Folke¬ 
stone  larva,  the  ground  colour  being  dark  chocolate. 

Angerona  prunaria. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a  long  series  the  specimens 
exhibited  being  those  of  the  fourteenth  years  inter-breeding.  From 
pairings  of  ab.  pickettaria  he  had  bred  a  number  of  specimens,  all  of 
which  were  the  aberration. 

Lycjena  icarus,  abs. — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  specimens  from  Horsley, 
May  1912,  including  g  and  2  ab.  striata ,  g  ab.  apicojuncta,  g  ab. 
biarcnata. 

Nola  confusalis  and  ab.  columbina. — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  specimens 
from  Chingford. 

June  18th,  1912. — Toxocampa  craco^e  larva. — A  living  larva  from 
North  Cornwall  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera. 

Boarmia  cinctaria. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  series  bred  from  New 
Forest  larvie. 

Report  of  Field  Meeting  to  Darenth. — May  25th. — Mr.  V.  E. 
Shaw  read  the  report  of  this  field  meeting ;  this  is  included  in  this 
volume. 

September  3rd,  1912. — Nomination  of  New  Member. — Mr.  L.  B. 
Prout  proposed  for  membership  Mr.  J.  P.  Mutch,  which  nomination 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera. 

Decease  of  two  Members. — The  president  announced  the  decease 
of  Dr.  J.  S.  Sequeira  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Conquest,  and  moved  that  a  letter 
of  condolence  be  sent  to  the  relatives.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Lepidoptera  from  Wicken. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  two  specimens  of 
Arsilonche  albovenosa  bred  from  larvae  taken  August,  1912.  Pieris 
rapae  suffused  with  huffish  cream,  P.  napi  with  brilliant  yellow  under¬ 
side  secondaries  and  yellow  tips  to  apex  of  primaries,  Polyommatus 
phloeas  ab.  snffusa  and  two  with  pair-shaped  spots,  Epinephele 
hyperanthus  abs.  arete  and  coeca,  and  a  series  of  Melt  ana  Jiammea  taken 
this  year. 

Arctia  ca.ja,  ab. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  specimens  bred  from  Cornish 
larvae,  including  one  with  the  forewings  almost  entirely  brownish. 

Eugonia  quercinaria. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  a  series  bred  1912,  in¬ 
cluding  some  fine  forms  with  a  tendency  to  a  dark  suffusion  beyond 
the  outer  line. 

Lyosna  arion. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  some  Hungarian  speci¬ 
mens  taken  in  May  and  July  practically  in  the  same  locality. 
The  questioned  was  raised,  he  said,  whether  these  represent  two  broods, 
with  which  the  species  has  not  so  far  been  credited.  Also  two  French 
specimens  illustrating  forms  not  common  in  England. 

Vanessa  atalanta. — Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  specimens  including  one 
with  the  band  in  secondaries  partially  cream  coloured,  one  with  slight 
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suffusion  in  the  same  band  and  one  with  the  band,  on  the  primaries 
very  much  interrupted. 

September  17th,  1912. — Member  elected. — Mr.  J.  P.  Mutch  of 
405,  Hornsey  Road,  London,  N.,  was  elected  to  membership  of  the 
Society. 

Pachnobia  hyperborea. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  a  Ion"  and  variable 
series  bred  from  pupte  collected  at  Rannoch,  also  a  few  examples  from 
Shetlands.  Mr.  Sabine  also  exhibited  the  same  species  bred  this  year. 

Crymodes  exulis. — A  series  including  some  very  dark  specimens 
from  Shetlands  by  Messrs.  Newman  and  Sabine. 

Callimorpha  dominula  var.  rossica. — Mr.  Newman,  a  number  of 
examples  of  this  yellow  form  ;  a  strain  producing  a  large  percentage 
of  this  variety  having  been  obtained  after  eight  years  in-breeding, 
with  occasional  introduction  of  wild  stock  to  check  deterioration. 

Agrotis  strigula. — Mr.  L.  A.  E.  Sabine,  a  long  series  from 
Shetland  showing  grey,  black,  red,  purple  and  intermediate  forms. 

Apamea  unanimis.- — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  a  series  from  Finchley, 
showing  a  certain  amount  of  variation. 

Phorodesma  smaragdaria. — Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  a  bred  series  from 
Essex  marshes,  the  specimens  showing  variation  both  in  ground  colour 
and  markings. 

October  1st,  1912. — The  Late  Dr.  J.  S.  Sequeira. — The  Secretary 
announced  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Sequeira  thanking  the 
members  for  their  message  of  sympathy  and  condolence  in  the  loss  of 
her  father,  the  Society’s  oldest  member. 

Lucania  unipuncta  (extranea)  ova. —  Mr.  R.  G.  Todd,  a  photograph 
of  the  ova,  in  situ,  from  a  5  taken  in  South  Devon,  August,  1912. 

Apamea  unanimis  larvae  on  ribbon  grass. — Mr.  J.  Riches,  larvae  he 
had  found  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  ribbon-grass  at  Hornsey  Rise, 
London. 

Polia  nigrocincta,  bred. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  short  series  reared 
from  larvae  he  collected  near  Bude,  in  1912. 

October  15th,  1912. —Nomination. — Mr.  William  Beattie  proposed 
for  membership  Mr.  John  Sarvis,  of  May  Cot,  Maybury  Hill,  Woking, 
■which  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw. 

Abraxas  grossulariata,  abs. — Mr.  J.  P.  Mutch  sent  for  an  exhibition 
the  aberrations  of  this  species  he  had  reared  in  1912,  including  ab. 
deleta  Ckll.  On  the  -whole  it  was  thought  that  the  specimens  shown 
were  not  so  darkly  marked  as  those  usually  reared  from  the  same 
locality  (Hornsey  Rise).  Mr.  H.  B.  Williams  also  exhibited  two 
specimens  picked  up  in  Bristol,  July,  1912,  one  approaching  ab.  deleta 
Ckll.  ;  the  other  with  very  dark  median  fascia. 

Cidaria  immanata. — Mr.  G.  H.  Heath,  a  variable  series  from  Forres, 
August,  1912.  He  mentioned  that  the  form  with  the  uninterrupted 
white  band  was  again  the  rarest,  he  only  taking  one  this  year,  and  one 
in  1909. 

Hybrid  zonosoma.- — Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne,  hybrids  of  zonosomo  pend  it  • 
la  Ha  $  Xomicrovaria  J  ,  both  As  and  $  s  were  bred,  the  latter  being 
very  pale.  They  were  from  a  May  pairing  and  emerged  mid- July  to 
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mid- August,  1912.  Mr.  L.  W.  Newman  also  exhibited  the  same  hybrid! 
alive,  bred  October  15th  from  larva?  which  pupated  October, 1st  to  5tb. 

Metrocampa  margakitaria — probable  second  brood. — Mr.  Newman, 
a  living  example  captured  at  Bexley  on  October  14th,  apparently  a 
second  brood  specimen,  the  first  time  he  had  ever  met  with  a  second 
brood  of  this  species. 

Srieuinthus  hyb.  hybridus. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  29  specimens  of 
this  hybrid  ( occllatns  3'  X  pogitli.  $  )  bred  September,  3  912,  from  June- 
pairings,  showing  considerable  variation,  two  being  pinkish  in  colour, 
three  very  pale.  The  ocelli  on  hindwings  were  well  developed  on 
some,  and  obscure  on  others. 

Nonagria  dissoluta. — Mr.  II.  M.  Edelsten,  specimens,  including 
var.  arundineta,  bred  August,  1912,  from  East  Kent  marshes. 

Zonosoma  pendularia. — Mr.  \V.  J.  Kaye,  a  bred  series  from 
Oxshott.  The  $  was  almost  completely  white  without  any  pink 
suffusion,  while  the  progeny  showed  quite  a  strong  suffusion  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  specimens.  Two  of  the  var.  subroseata  from 
Market  Drayton  were  also  included,  together  with  two  specimens  of 
an  intermediate  form  from  Reading. 

Boarmia  repandata  var.  nigra. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  series  reared, 
from  Sheffield  larva?,  together  with  a  form  intermediate  between  the 
type  and  var.  nigra. 

Catocala  nupta,  ab. — Mr.  G.  Brooks,  a  specimen,  taken  at 
Finchley,  with  a  general  darkening  of  the  hindwings  ;  the  bands  also 
much  broader  than  usual. 

Moths  from  Findhorn,  Forres,  August,  1912. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,. 
Triphaena  comes,  abs.,  T.  orbona,  Mamestra  furva,  Agrotis  lunigera  (new 
to  Findhorn  list),  A.  vestigialis,  A.  praecox,  A.  cursoria  (very  variable), 
A.  tritici,  ab.,  A.  simulans  (a  rather  dark  form  and  the  only  one  taken),. 
Aplecta  occulta  (a  pale  form),  Noctua  f estiva  var.  coii/hta,  Charaeas- 
gram  inis. 

Fleas. — Mr.  A.  Bacot,  living  specimens  of  Ctenoceplialus  canis  and 
Leptopthsglla  musculi — the  cat  and  mouse  fleas. 

November  5th,  1912. — New  Member  elected. — Mr.  John  Sarvis 
of  May  Cot,  Maybury  Hill,  Woking,  was  elected  to  membership  of  the 
Society. 

Cemiostoma  laburnella.  —  Mr.  A.  Sich,  imagines  and  three 
cocoons  from  Chiswick. 

Agrotis  cursoria. — Mr.  L.  A.  E.  Sabine,  a  very  fine  and  variable 
series  he  had  collected  in  the  Shetlands,  in  1912 — most  of  the 
specimens  being  taken  off:  the  flower-heads  of  yarrow. 

Dianthcecia  luteago  var.  barrette — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  specimens- 
from  Cornwall,  July,  1912,  together  with  D.  nana  from  same  locality,, 
the  specimens  showing  some  resemblance  to  each  other. 

Hypsipetes  sordidata. — Mr.  G.  H.  Heath,  a  long  series  from 
Morayshire,  August,  1912,  extremely  variable  and  included  the  heather 
and  bilberry  forms. 

Polyommatus  pul.-f.as,  abs. — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  a  large  number  from 
Chingford,  1912,  including  abs.  radiata,  eleus,  suffusa,  caeruleopunctata,, 
alba,  schmidtii,  and  striata. 
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PoLlA  CHI  AND  VARS.  OLIVACEA  AND  SUFFUSA.  — Ml'.  L.  W.  Newman, 

on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Oliver,  a  Ion"  and  variable  series  from  Sheffield 
and  district,  one  specimen  being  very  much  darker  than  the  usual  var. 
stiff  mo. 

Melit;ea  aurinia.— Mr.  Newman,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Oliver,  a 
long  series  bred  from  North  Cornwall,  showing  much  variation,  one 
specimen  having  the  markings  on  primaries  obliterated,  and  second¬ 
aries  heavily  suffused,  whilst  another  specimen  was  almost  an  albino. 

Paper. — Mr.  Alfred  Sich  read  a  paper  entitled,  “  The  early  stages 
of  Cemiostoma  laburnella.”  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sich  was 
proposed  by  Messrs.  Mera  and  Shaw,  and  duly  carried.  (The  paper 
has  since  been  published  in  the  “  Entomologist  Record \ ol.xxv.,  p.  182.) 

November  19th,  1912. — Toxocampa  cracc^e.- — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera, 
specimens  bred  July,  1912,  from  larvie  taken  near  Bude. 

Colias  edusa  var.  helice. — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  specimens  taken  in 
Epping  Forest,  August,  1912. 

Appointment  of  Auditors. — Messrs.  A.  J.  Willsdon  and  A.  L.  Mera 
were  appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  account. 

December  3rd,  1912. — Annual  Meeting — Early  emergence  of 
Nyssia  hispidaria. — Mr.  J.  Riches,  a  $  specimen  which  emerged  on 
November  20th,  in  a  breeding  cage  in  the  open. 

Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  vars. — Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  specimens  from 
Huddersfield  and  Meltbam  districts,  together  with  var.  ro.diata  and 
intermediate  forms. 

Mr.  T.  PI.  L.  Grosvenor,  L.  corydon  and  abs.  senti-syngrapha, 
anrantia  and  inaequalis.  Aryyunis  selene,  very  dark  suffused  and  very 
lightly  marked  males  and  other  aberrational  forms.  A.  euplirosyne, 
dark  banded  2  Pieris  rapac,  yellow  coloured  female  from  Aberdeen. 
Epinep/tele  hi/peranthus  ab.  caeca  and  intermediate  forms.  E.janira, 
bleached  forms,  and  aberrations  of  undersides.  Coenonytnpha  pain- 
philus,  undersides  showing  many  aberrational  forms. 

Election  of  Council. — The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  as  follows  : — 

President. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera. 

Vice-Presidents.— Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman, 
and  Messrs.  F.  J.  Hanbury  and  E.  B.  Prout. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell. 

Curators. — Messrs.  A.  J.  Willsdon  and  B.  S.  Williams. 

Librarians.— Messrs.  T.  PI.  L.  Grosvenor  and  A.  L.  Mera. 

Secretaries.- — Messrs.  V.  E.  Shaw  and  H.  B.  Williams. 

Non-Official  Members  of  Council. — Messrs.  H.  M.  Edelsten,  J.  E. 
Gardner,  G.  H.  Heath,  J.  Riches  and  L.  W.  Newman. 

Secretaries’  Report,  December  3rd,  1912. 

At  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  on  December  5th,  1911,  the  Society 
accepted  with  regret  the  resignations  of  our  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Bell  anil 
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Grosvenor.  The  former  having  been  for  twelve  years  in  that  office, 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Society’s  business  that  it  was  with 
great  misgivings  on  our  part  that  we  were  persuaded  to  follow  in  the 
the  path  of  such  an  active  Secretary,  who,  however,  only  vacated  his 
position  for  the  less  onerous,  though  no  less  responsible,  one  of 
Treasurer. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  now  stands  at  77  members  and  4 
honorary  members. 

The  average  attendance  of  members  at  the  20  meetings  held  shows 
an  improvement  on  that  of  1911,  being  14-25,  against  13-25  for  1911, 
14-5  for  1910,  14-45  for  1909,  and  17-05  for  1908.  The  average 
attendance  of  visitors  is  approximately  the  same  (1-25). 

The  small  number  of  visitors  is  to  be  regretted,  so  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  remind  you  that  an  increased  membership  may  be 
obtained  and  larger  meetings  be  held  if  members  will  only  endeavour 
to  bring  their  entomological  friends  to  hear  some  of  our  “  Papers  ”  and 
“  Discussions.”  It  will  be  realised  that  the  great  desideratum  of  the 
Society  is  the  regular  attendance  of  our  older  members  who  of  late 
appear  fo  have  neglected  their  old  love,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  as  in  spite  of  several  reminders  from  the  Secretaries,  both 
past  and  present,  they  have  failed  to  appear  as  regular  attendants.  If 
they  only  realised  how  pleased  our  junior  members  are  to  see  them, 
and  hear  their  remarks  on  various  entomological  topics,  it  is  possible 
they  would  again  feel  that  enthusiasm  which  has  apparently  left  them. 

Seven  new  members  have  been  elected,  while  two  have  resigned 
and  one  has  been  struck  off.  Unfortunately  we  have  to  record  the 
deaths  of  three  members,  Messrs.  H.  R.  Leach,  G.  H.  Conquest  and 
Dr.  J.  S.  Sequeira.  The  former  two  gentlemen  were  not  regular- 
attendants  at  our  meetings.  The  Doctor,  however,  was  a  regular 
attendant  until  quite  recently.  He  was  one  of  our  Trustees  and  had 
always  shown  the  keenest  interest  in  the  Society’s  welfare  and  his 
kindleness  and  good  comradeship  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
members  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship.  For  some  few 
years  he  had  been  totally  blind,  but  this  affliction  did  not  prevent  him 
from  taking  that  keen  interest  in  our  Society  which  he  had  always 
displayed,  and  his  buoyant  spirits  were  a  marvel  to  us  all. 

The  customary  three  field  meetings  were  held,  viz.,  May  25th  to 
Darenth  Wood,  July  13th,  Oxshott,  and  August  3 1st,  Bexley. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  who  presented  the 
Entoinoloc/ist’s  Record,"  for  1911,  on  March  5th,  and  to  Rev.  C.  R. 
N.  Burrows  for  a  copy  of  his  monograph  “  On  the  nictitans  group  of 
the  Genus  Iiydroecia.” 

The  Transactions  for  1911  were  issued  during  the  1st  Aveek  in 
April  1912. 

In  conclusion  Ave  Avould  earnestly  impress  upon  exhibitors  the 
advisability  of  handing  the  Report  Secretary  a  note  of  their  exhibits 
and  any  remarks  on  same  in  order  that  they  may  be  accurately  recorded 
in  the  Minutes. 

Details  of  the  programme  for  the  past  session  are  appended. 
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1911,  Dec.  19.  “Notes — various”  ...  ...  Mr. H.M.Edelsten 

1912,  Jan.  2.  Special  Exhibition  and  Discussion 

— Polyommatiis  phloeas. 


,,  16.  Pocket  Box  Exhibition. 

Feb.  6.  “  Ordinary  Meeting.” 

,,  20.  “  Ordinary  Meeting.” 

Mar.  5.  Discussion  and  Exhibition  —  “The 
genus  Zonosoma  ”  Opened  by 
,,  19.  “  Ordinary  Meeting.” 

April  2.  “  Notes  on  Lepidoptera  of  Pinner 

(Middx.)  ”  . 

„  16.  “  Modern  Bee  Keeping ”  ... 

May  7.  Special  Exhibition  and  Discussion 
—Hybernia  leucophearia. 

,,  21.  Special  Exhibit — living  larvie. 

Nov.  5.  “  Early  stages  of  Ceiniostonia  labur- 
oiella” 

,,  19:  Nomination  of  Executive  for  1913. 

Appointment  of  Auditors. 

Dec.  3.  Annual  Meeting.  Election  of  Exe¬ 
cutive  for  1912-13. 

Secretaries’  and  Treasurer’s  Reports. 

Presidential  Address 

V.  Eric  Shaw. 
Harold  B.  Williams. 


Mr.  L.  B.  Prout. 


Mr.  P. 
Mr.  V. 


H.  Tautz. 
E.  Shaw. 


Mr.  A.  Sich. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Mera. 
Hon.  Sec. 


Treasurer’s  Report. 

The  annual  account,  which  I  present  to  you  to-night,  may,  I 
think,  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Having  started  the  year  with  £3  19s.  Od.  in  hand,  we  have  finished 
with  a  credit  balance  of  £10  3s.  5d.  It  is  true  that  this  sum  includes 
several  subscriptions  for  1913,  paid  in  advance,  but  against  these  may 
be  set  subscriptions  in  arrears,  of  which  there  is  a  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  of  recovery. 

The  special  efforts  directed  towards  augmentation  of  the  Publication 
Fund  have  not  been  altogether  fruitless;  in  1911  seven  members 
subscribed  £2,  whereas  in  1912  twenty-three  members  have  contributed 
£6  14s.  6d.  This  is  good,  but  not  good  enough,  since  the  cost  of  the 
Transactions  has  not  been  quite  covered,  although  the  volume  was 
(unfortunately)  an  exceptionally  small  one. 

With  the  prospect  ahead  of  extra  expenses,  due  to  the  loss  (which 
it  is- to  be  hoped  will  prove  but  temporary)  of  our  meeting-room,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  Publication  Fund  deficiencies  trench  upon  the 
General  Fund.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  members  will  con¬ 
tribute  still  more  generously  to  the  Publication  Fund  in  1913.  If  the 
minority  who  subscribed  this  year  will  renew  their  donation  next  year, 
and  the  majority  who  did  not  subscribe  will  but  contribute  half-a- 
crown  each,  the  balance  of  this  Fund  ought  to  be  on  the  right  side 
next  year: 

In  conclusion,  will  those  members  who  have  received  two,  three 
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or  four  reminders  before  paying  their  subscriptions  (even  the  fourth 
notice  has  been  ineffective  in  several  cases)  pardon  the  suggestion  that 
it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  put  an  honorary  treasurer  to  so  much 
trouble ;  a  prompt  response  to  the  first  reminder  would  save  not  only 
the  treasurer’s  trouble,  but  also  the  Society’s  stamps. 


TREASURER’S 

ACCOUNT,  1911. 

Cr. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

Hr 

To  Balance  brought  forward 

3 

19 

0 

By  Rent,  July  31st,  1911,  to 

,,  2  subscriptions  for  1911, 

July  31st,  1912 

12 

12 

0 

at  7/6  . 

0 

15 

0 

,,  Printing . 

3 

9 

3 

,,  61  subscriptions  for  1912, 

,,  Postages— 

at  7/6  . 

22 

17 

6 

Secretaries  £1  12  6 

,,  1  subscription  for  1912, 

Treasurer  £0  10  1 

at  5/-  . . 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

7 

,,  5  subscriptions  for  1913, 

,,  Insurance 

0 

6 

3 

at  7/6  . . 

1 

17 

6 

,,  Magazine  Subscriptions 

0 

12 

0 

,,  8  Entrance  Fees  at  2/6 

1 

0 

0 

,,  S.E,  Union  affiliation  fee 

0 

5 

0 

,,  Interest  on  Life  Member- 

,,  Attendance 

1 

0 

0 

ship  Fund,  1911 

0 

5 

0 

,,  Debit  Balance — Publica- 

t ion  Fund 

0 

8 

6 

,,  Balance  carried  forward 

10 

3 

5 

£30 

19 

0 

1  OS  I 

o 

19 

0 

PUBLICATION  FUND. 

2  Donations  of  £1.  2  0  0 

By  Cost  of  Transactions  for 

2  „  „  12/6  1  5  0 

1911 . 

7 

5 

0 

1  ,,  ,,  10/-  0  10  0 

1  „  „  7/6  0  7  6 

4  „  „  5/-  1  0  0 

12  „  „  2/6  1  10  0 

1  ,,  „  2 /-  0  2  0 

6 

14 

6 

Sale  of  Transactions 

0 

2 

0 

Balance  transferred  to  Gen- 

eral  Fund 

0 

8 

6 

£7 

5 

0 

£7 

5 

0 

LIFE 

MEMBERSHIP  FUND. 

To  Balance  brought  forward 

10 

0 

0 

By  Transfer  to  General 

,,  Interest,  March  1911  to 

Fund 

0 

5 

0 

March  1912  .. 

5 

0 

,,  Balance  carried  forward 

10 

0 

0 

£10 

5 

0 

£10 

5 

0 

Examined  and  found  correct, 
Alfred  J.  Willsdon, 
A.  L.  Mera, 


Auditors. 


Sidney  J.  Bell  (Hon.  Treat.) 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, — Another  year  has  gone  and  I  am  called  upon  to  give 
you  the  annual  address,  notwithstanding  my  exhausted  supply  of  any 
material  which  can  fulfil  the  requirements  of  our  Society,  including  as 
it  does  such  a  thorough  going  body  of  Field  workers.  Since  our  last 
annual  meeting  the  Society  has  to  grieve  the  loss  through  death  of 
more  than  one  of  its  members.  Particularly  must  be  mentioned  our 
old  and  revered  friend.  Dr.  Sequeira,  whose  attachment  to  the  study  of 
Entomology  and  to  this  Society  was  most  profound,  and  who  after 
becoming  quite  blind,  found  great  pleasure  in  being  brought  to  our 
midst,  to  hear  what  was  goimr  on,  and  to  give  a  friendly  greeting  to 
one  and  all.  And  I  may  safely  say  that  few  Entomological  Societies 
ever  included  a  member  who  took  such  a  lively  interest  in  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  whilst  labouring  under  such  infirmities. 

It  would  appear  from  our  Secretary’s  report  that  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  interest  in  our  meetings,  although  the  average  attendance  may 
have  varied  to  a  small  extent. 

On  only  one  of  our  excursions  was  I  able  to  join,  and  that  was  to 
Bexley  Woods,  led  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Newman.  This  was  in  the 
autumn,  and  was  taken  with  a  view  to  larvie  beating.  This  was 
carried  on  for  some  little  while  in  the  woods  not  far  from  Mr. 
Newwan’s  house,  but  the  number  of  larvte  taken  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  leaves  on  the  oak  in  the 
wood,  were  apparently  all  attacked  by  a  kind  of  mildew,  which 
seemed  entirely  to  prevent  any  larvae  feeding  on  them.  This 
mildew,  as  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you  have  noticed  in  other- 
parts  of  the  country,  seems  to  prefer  the  young  and  tender  shoots, 
and  more  especially  the  Scrub  Oak,  and  lower  boughs  of  the  trees.  I 
first  noticed  this  disease  some  five  or  six  years  ago  at  Brentwood, 
and  since  then  I  have  seen  it  in  most  of  our  Southern  Woods,  in  some 
places  affecting  large  tracts  of  Woodland.  My  friend  Mr.  Willsdon 
tells  me  that  the  oaks  in  some  plantations  in  the  New  Forest  this 
autumn,  were  similarly  attacked,  and  that  under  those  conditions  the 
trees  were  absolutely  bare  of  any  larvte.  As  far  as  my  observations  go, 
I  should  certainly  say,  that  the  spread  of  this  disease  is  comparatively 
recent,  and  if  it  should  go  on  increasing  as  it  appears  to  have  done  for 
the  last  few  years,  it  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  the  diminution  in 
numbers  of  many  of  our  oak  feeding  species  of  lepidoptera. 

The  season  of  1912  opened  with  great  promise  for  the  collector, 
and  many  insects  were  unusually  early  and  numerous,  but  the 
experience  of  most  of  us  has  been,  that  this  promise  was  not  fulfilled 
later  on.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  early  dates  recorded  for 
several  insects.  Pilosaria  was  so  early  that  they  go  back  to  the  year 
before,  some  of  the  dates  being,  December  17th,  from  Highgate  Woods; 
December  29th,  Reigate  ;  December  30th,  N.W.  London;  January  1st, 
2nd  and  5th,  near  Birmingham  ;  January  7th,  near  Reading.  This 
last  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Butler,  who  says  the  earliest  previous 
records  he  had  were,  January  20th,  1895,  and  January  21st,  1887. 
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Personally  I  have  only  once  taken  this  insect  in  January,  and  that 
was  some  years  ago  on  the  31st  of  the  month  in  Richmond  Park. 

Another  species  which  occurred  in  great  abundance,  although 
apparently  not  much  before  its  usual  time,  was  leucophearia. 

This,  perhaps,  was  brought  into  more  prominent  notice  owing  to 
the  special  exhibition  of  the  species,  which  we  had  at  this  Society,  and 
the  number  taken  by  Dr.  Cockayne  in  a  short  visit  to  Chingford  was 
phenomenal.  This  exhibition  afforded  some  features  of  considerable 
interest,  particularly  the  great  increase  in  melanic  specimens  in  the 
present  day.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  say  that  I  well  remember  going 
to  see  a  collection  of  an  eminent  Entomologist  some  45  years  ago, 
when  he  pointed  out  a  dark  suffused  specimen  of  leucophearia,  saying 
that  it  was  the  rarest  form  he  had. 

During  the  whole  of  my  early  collecting,  which  was  chiefiv  confined 
to  C'oombe  Wood  and  Richmond  Park,  I  never  saw  anything  that  could 
be  called  a  melanic  specimen. 

Another  species  that  occurred  in  unusual  numbers  was  Bistort 
liirtaria.  This  moth  absolutely  swarmed  in  my  own  district,  Forest 
Gate,  and  there  are  other  records  from  London  Entomologists  of  this 
great  abundance  of  the  species,  and  remarks  as  to  the  probable  causes 
of  these  years  of  excessive  abundance.  There  is  one  phase  which, 
perhaps,  has  been  overlooked  by  many,  and  that  is,  that  this  species  is 
very  much  given  to  laying  over  in  the  pupal  stage  for  more  than  one 
winter,  and  doubtless  owing  to  favourable  climatic  conditions,  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  delayed  pup®  may  emerge  any  season.  In  any  case  this 
was  pre-eminently  a  liirtaria  year,  and  I  never  before  saw  lime-trees 
so  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  the  larvae  of  this  species  as  they 
were  this  year. 

Some  other  records  of  early  appearances,  which  was  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  early  part  of  1912,  are  January  12th  for 
Xylocampa  lithoriza ,  near  Eastbourne;  arpiolus  occurred  on  April  5th, 
Tavistock  ;  April  7th,  E.  Dulwich  and  Mucking;  April  13th,  Ching¬ 
ford;  and  I  took  a  specimen  myself  on  April  16th  at  Mistley,  Essex. 
Theda  rubi,  April  21st,  Kendal;  April  18th,  New  Forest;  April  21st, 
Horsley  :  April  23rd,  Wolverhampton.  My  own  captures  of  this 
insect  were  May  27th,  Crawley  Down,  Sussex,  and  from  June  3rd  to 
June  11th  in  N.  Cornwall,  and  the  specimens  which  I  took  were  in 
quite  good  condition,  showing  the  considerably  long  period  during 
which  the  first  brood  can  be  found.  Euphrosyne  and  lucina  both 
occurred  at  Horsley,  on  April  14th  ;  tapes  on  April  21st,  also  at 
Horsley,  and  walvae  on  April  28th  at  the  same  place. 

Cardamines  was  seen  on  March  21st,  Earlswood ;  April  5th, 
Tavistock;  April  21st,  Shenlev  ;  April  28th,  Crawley  Down.  This- 
species  I  also  took  in  N.  Cornwall  as  late  as  June  11th.  Light  at 
Haslemere,  on  May  3rd,  brought  fa  pi,  trepida,  dictaeoides,  and  chaonia. 

Deinas  conjli  was  out  by  April  20th  at  Warlington,  and  Tephrosia 
punctulata  was  out  as  early  as  March  30th  at  Esher ;  paphia  was  seen 
in  the  New  Forest  by  June  16th. 

Among  the  rarities,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  season  has  been 
Phry.ats  livornica,  wrhich  was  taken  at  Dover  on  May  I7tb,  at  Coventry 
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on  May  12th,  at  Cromer  on  May  22nd,  and  quite  a  number  were  taken 
in  South  Cornwall  between  May  9th  and  23rd. 

Some  of  these  migratory  species  turned  up  in  considerable  numbers 
■during  May,  giving  promise  of  a  rich  season,  but  in  most  cases  this 
was  a  disappointment.  h'dusa  was  seen  at  Reigate  on  May  12th,  and 
at  Sandown  on  May  14th.  During  the  latter  end  of  July  the  species 
was  fairly  numerous  in  favoured  places,  but  the  inclement  weather 
of  August  seemed  to  have  almost  annihilated  them,  for  after  July 
they  were  practically  over.  I  was  at  Folkestone  during  the  latter  end 
of  September,  and  during  my  stay  of  about  ten  days  I  only  saw  one 
specimen. 

Cardui,  in  like  manner,  was  seen  during  May  at  Dover  on  May  12th 
at  Claygate,  May  13th  at  Chichester,  on  May  14th  it  is  recorded  four 
times,  Norfolk,  Isle  of  Wight,  Kew  Gardens,  and  Cromer.  Here  again 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  larvae  to  be  found  resulting  from 
these  early  specimens,  but  after  July  they  became  scarce,  and,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  there  were  no  imagines  to  be  seen  at  Folkestone 
during  September,  nor  was  I  able  to  find  any  larvae  by  careful  search¬ 
ing  during  August  and  September,  either  in  Essex  or  at  Folkestone. 

Atalavta  was  seen  very  freely  during  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
the  first  being  noted  on  March  24th  at  Brockenhurst.  Other  early 
dates  are  May  13th,  Chichester,  freely  during  May  at  Dover,  May  1 2th, 
Haslemere,  May  14th,  Isle  of  Wight,  June  5th,  North  Cornwall.  From 
these,  w'hich  may  or  not  have  been  migrants,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  succession  of  broods.  I  have  pupae  still  living,  November  15th, 
from  larvae  which  wrere  taken  by  me  and  one  of  my  sons  on  October 
5th.  On  that  day  we  found,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barking  in 
Es>ex,  44  larvae  and  pup*.  During  August  and  early  September  I 
had  been  finding  the  larvae  in  all  stages,  but  at  the  date  mentioned 
there  were  no  really  small  larvae,  indicating  that  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  year,  no  more  eggs  are  laid,  although  the  emergence  of  the  perfect 
insect  still  goes  on.  All  the  pupae  and  larvae  found  on  October  5th, 
had  been  subjected  to  several  degrees  of  frost  and  up  to  November  15tn 
■only  one  of  the  pupae  found  has  emerged,  and  that  one  had  the  imago 
formed  and  ready  to  emerge  w'hen  I  took  it. 

Last  year  I  touched  on  the  improbability  of  citalanta  being  an  entirely 
migratory  species  with  us,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  appearance  of 
the  perfect  insect  in  March,  together  v7ith  the  decidedly  robust  con¬ 
stitution  compared  with  R.  cardui,  tend  to  support  the  view  that  the 
imagines  hybernate  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  a  new  Geometer  to  add  to  our  British 
list,  but  it  seems  fairly  evident  that  Major  Robertson  has  turned  up 
the  true  Ihera  variata,  and  that  our  species,  w'hich  vras  sometimes 
called  variata  and  sometimes  obeliscata,  is  in  reality  obeliscata  of  the 
Scotch  fir,  and  that  Thera  variata  of  the  Spruce  fir  had  gone  unnoticed, 
or  that  it  is  of  recent  arrival.  Most  probably  it  had  escaped  notice. 
By  the  kindness  of  Major  Robertson,  I  daresay  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  was  able  to  exhibit  Thera  variata  at  one  of  our  meetings. 

There  has  been,  during  the  year,  some  very  curious  local  scarcity  of 
some  of  our  commonest  larvae.  Arctia  caja  was  very  scarce  in  most 
parts  of  the  South  of  England,  but  farther  north  it  was  in  its  usual 
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abundance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  < /rnssiilariata ,  and  Mr.  G.  T. 
Porritt  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  the 
larvae  at  Huddersfield  for  a  certain  time  during  the  Spring,  until  two 
pairs  of  Cuckoos  settled  on  the  spot,  and  after  a  few  days  the  whole 
of  the  larvie  had  been  cleared  off,  and  it  became  a  scramble  between 
the  boy  who  was  collecting  for  Mr.  Porritt  and  the  birds  which  should 
get  the  larva.  These  birds  never  left  the  spot  until  there  were  no  more 
larvae  to  eat.  A  circumstance  of  this  sort  forms  material  for  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  the  use  of  warning  colours  in  protective  coloura¬ 
tion.  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  the  clearance  of  these  larvae  by  birds  is 
a  very  unusual  circumstance,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  notice, 
this  particular  species  has  always  escaped  untouched  by  birds.  Never¬ 
theless  the  London  examples  of  this  larvae  have  assumed  a  decided 
•darker  colour  than  they  were  some  40  years  ago,  corresponding  with 
the  increase  of  smoke  deposit  on  the  stems  of  the  bushes  in  a  London 
garden.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  absolute  black  larvae  now, 
and  we  can  only  conclude  that  this  alteration  of  colour  is  protective. 
Yet,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  circumstance  related  by  Mr. 
Porritt  is  unique.  It  would  seem  that  the  larvae  assume  a  protective 
colouration  on  the  exceedingly  off-chance  of  cuckoos  settling  in  their 
district.  As  to  the  slow  method  of  “  natural  selection  ”  deciding  the 
colour  of  larvae,  I  have  very  good  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  from 
one  batch  of  betularia  larvae  from  the  same  parents,  1  had  two  distinct 
lots  of  coloured  larvae.  The  portion  of  the  batch  which  I  fed  on  birch 
were  of  a  red- brown  colour,  corresponding  with  the  birch  twigs,  and 
those  which  were  fed  on  sallow  were  of  a  bright  green,  and  this  result 
was  without  exception.  In  both  cases  the  protective  resemblance  was 
perfect.  There  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  in  the  August 
number  of  the  “  Record,”  on  the  value  of  protective  resemblance  in 
moths  by  Lieut. -Col.  N.  Manders,  and  as  he  takes  up  a  position  some¬ 
what  off  the  beaten  paths,  it  may  be  condusive  to  investigations  of  a 
more  or  less  independent  character. 

Mr.  T.  H.  L.  Grosvenor  has  sent  an  account  of  his  collecting  this 
year  to  the  “  Record,”  and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  very  consider¬ 
able  number  of  eu/ihrosyne  which  were  observed  in  Tilgate  Forest,  and 
also  that  they  included  nothing  among  them  that  could  be  called  a 
variety.  Mr.  Grosvenor  considered  this  uniformity  to  be  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  season,  and  his  opinion  was  fully  confirmed  by  myself 
while  collecting  adonis  at  Folkestone.  During  my  stay  there  I  was 
accompanied  by  three  well-known  Entomologists,  and  we  were  all 
looking  for  varieties  of  adonis,  and  although  probably  some  thousands 
of  specimens  passed  through  our  hands,  not  a  single  variety  was  secured 
by  any  of  us. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  the  officers  of  the  Society  for 
their  services  for  the  past  year. 
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REPORTS  OF  FIELD  MEETINGS. 

May  25th,  1912,  to  Darenth.  Leader,  Y.  E.  Shaw.  Eight 
members  and  two  visitors  comprised  the  party  to  this  favourite  locality 
of  the  entomologists  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  They  were  favoured 
with  a  fine  day,  but  the  captures  did  not  include  any  rare  species. 
Three  specimens  of  Vanessa  cardni  were  seen  and  one  captured.  Some 
half-dozen  Lobophora  sexalisata  were  taken  on  the  walk  through  the 
wood,  but  the  party  did  not  discover  its  headquarters,  the  time  not 
allowing  for  any  prolonged  search.  In  all  some  30  different  species  of 
macro-lepidoptera  were  noted. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Sich  for  the  following  list  of  micro- 
lepidoptera  he  observed.  Imagines: — Phtheocroa  rngosana,  Scardia- 
parasitella,  Blabophanes  rusticella,  Adela.  fibulella,  Teleia  Inciilella, 
Dasycera  olicierella,  Oecophora  panzerella,  Argyresthia  mendica,  Elachista 
aryentella,  F'isclieria  marginea,  Litliocolletis  quercifoliella,  L.  trifasciella, 
Nepticula  fioslactella  —  and  cases  containing  larvie  of  Coleopkora 
palliatella,  fuscedinella,  bicolorella ,  solilarella. — V.  E.  S. 

July  31st,  1912,  to  Oxshott.  Leader,  H.  B.  Williams.  A  party  of 
six  members  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  and  evening  in  this  well-known 
locality.  A  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  overhauling  Plebeius- 
argon,  the  leader  securing  two  minor  variations  (ab.  costajnncta,  Tutt, 
and  ab.  unipuncta,  Mousley).  Larvae  of  Vanessa  atalanta  were  taken 
in  some  numbers,  and  one  or  two  of  V.  cardni.  A  few  belated 
specimens  of  Fidonia  piniaria  Avere  turned  out  in  the  pine  Avoods. 
The  cloudy  and  cold  Aveather,  however,  was  not  encouraging,  and 
members  returned  to  town  Avithout  the  anticipated  “big  bags.’’ — 
H.  B.  W. 

August  31st,  1912,  to  Bexley.  Leader,  L.  W.  Newman.  Six 
members  put  in  an  appearance,  but  beating  in  the  Avoods  soon  shoAved 
that  larvae  Avere  scarce,  though  G.  papiliunaria,  Z.  pend itla via,  G. 
pusaria,  exanthemata,  A.  betularia,  /).  falcnla,  N.  dromedantis,  L. 
camelina,  and  H.  prasinana  Avere  knocked  out.  An  inspection  of  Mr. 
NeAvman’s  breeding  grounds  and  an  examination  of  his  various 
breeding  contrivances  proved  most  interesting. 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS  FOR  1913  SESSION. 

December  17th,  1912. — Boarmia  repandata  vab.  nigra  in  North 
London. — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  a  specimen  bred  from  a  larva  taken  on 
Hampstead  Heath. 

Lyc^sna  arion.— Mr.  H.  M.  Edelsten,  two  specimens  from  South 
Devon,  both  approaching  the  continental  var.  obscnra. 

Euchloe  cardamines. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  a  draAver  of  this 
species.  The  drawer  Avas  lined  Avith  grey  paper  Avhich  shoAved  up  the 
outline  of  the  Avings  better  than  the  usual  Avhite  paper.  The  series 
included  several  named  and  provisionally  named  forms,  the  latter 
chiefly  from  the  Raynor  collection;  notable  abs.  Avere  abs.  minor  and 
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citronea ;  a  $  with  two  discal  underside  spots  on  primaries,  a  5  with 
a  splash  of  $  colour  on  underside  of  left  primary,  also  large  and  small 
spotted  forms. 

EpINEPHELE  HYPERAN'l’HUS  ABS.  CtECA  AND  ARETE. - Ml'.  H.  B. 

Williams,  specimens  from  the  Mendip  Hills. 

Epinephkle  tithonus  ab.  excessa. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  a  speci¬ 
men  from  Chalfont. 

Plusia  moneta  abs. — Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw,  a  fine  aberration  bred  July 
3rd,  1903,  from  Finchley  larva,  the  ground  colour  of  forewings  being 
dark  brown,  the  reniform  stigma  golden  and  a  row  of  wedge-shaped 
black  marks  in  the  margin.  Mr.  G.  H.  Heath,  a  series  bred  June, 
1912,  from  Boxmoor,  Herts.,  some  showing  a  tendency  to  darkening 
and  including  two  aberrations  with  wedge-shaped  black  marks  in  the 
margins  of  forewings. 

Paper. — Mr.  C.  Nicholson  read  a  paper  on  Plusia  moneta,  printed 
in  extenso  this  volume.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  proposed 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Edelsten,  was  duly  carried. 

January  7th,  1913. — Meltt/ea  cinxia. — Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  bred 
specimens  from  Isle  of  Wight,  some  showing  variation  in  the  ground 
colour  mostly  towards  a  light  bluff  colour. 

Eupithecia  extensaria,  bred. — Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw,  a  series  reared 
from  larvae  collected  on  the  North  Norfolk  coast,  the  specimens  being 
very  fine  and  of  large  size  ;  also  two  ichneumons  bred  from  tbe  pupae 
of  this  species. 

Boarmia  repandata. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  long  and  variable  series 
from  many  localities,  including  vars.  conversaria  and  nitjra,  also  a 
gynandromorphous  specimen  bred  from  Cornwall,  1912,  right  side 
£ ,  left  side  9  . 

Colias  edusa  and  C.  hyale. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera  exhibited  his  cabinet 
drawer  containing  specimens  collected  from  1860  to  1900.  The 
series  of  C.  edusa  included  vars.  obsoleta  and  helice,  the  latter  showing 
different  shades  of  colour,  some  of  which  were  slightly  yellow.  The 
variation  in  C.  hyale  was  noticeable,  the  band  on  primaries  being 
heavily  marked  in  some  instances,  and  in  one  specimen  the  band  was 
absent,  only  the  apical  tip  being  black. 

Lyc/ena  corydon. — Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  specimens  from  different 
localities  including  vars.  fowleri,  syngrapha,  and  semi-synyrapha.  Mr. 
V.  E.  Shaw,  var.  semi-synyrapha  and  underside  aberrations  from  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  August,  1912. 

Vanessa  atalanta. — Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  a  number  of  specimens 
bred  1912.  In  some  instances  the  red  transverse  band  on  the 
primaries  varied,  some  showing  a  distinct  separation  at  about  the 
centre,  others  a  partial  break  with  special  development  of  the  black 
ground  colour.  In  two  cases  the  red  band  of  primaries  was  tinted 
with  yellow,  and  in  these  specimens  this  band  was  distinctly  suffused 
with  black  scales. 

Melanippe  fluctata  abs.  from  North  London. — Mr.  W .  E.  King, 
a  bred  series  including  abs.  neapolisata,  costovata  and  incanata  from 
Barnsbury. 

Spxdosoma  fulinginosa. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  specimens  from 
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Reading,  Teignraouth,  Enniskillen,  New  Forest,  Nottingham,  and 
Cornwall,  with  var.  borealis  from  Aberdeen  and  other  parts  of  Scotland. 
He  drew  particular  attention  to  the  Cornish  specimens,  which  were 
uniformly  dark,  approaching  var.  borealis,  to  the  Reading  specimens 
which  were  light,  and  to  those  from  the  New  Forest  and  Teignmouth, 
also  light  in  colour,  which  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  the  South 
coast  districts. 

Spilosoiia  menthrastri. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  specimens  from 
Clapton,  Epping  Forest,  Delamere,  New  Forest,  Isle  of  Man,  and 
Perthshire.  The  whitest  specimens  are  taken  from  Clapton  and 
Epping  h  orest,  the  New  Forest  and  Delamere  slightly  creamy,  the 
Perthshire  a  rich  creamy  yellow.  Also  some  interesting  forms,  some 
lightly  spotted,  from  Teignmouth,  New  Forest  and  Epping  Forest. 
An  asymmetrical  specimen  from  Horsley,  one  with  dark  gray  thorax 
from  Isle  of  Man,  fasciated  forms  from  Clapton  and  Epping  Forest, 
large  spotted  from  Teignmouth,  var.  walker i  from  Isle  of  Man,  and 
var.  ochracea  from  Morayshire. 

Spilosoiia  lubricipeda. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  a  series  of  the  type 
from  North  London,  showing  the  limits  of  the  normal  variation  in 
spotting.  Several  aberrational  forms  including  a  specimen  with 
grayish  thorax,  an  almost  spotless  form,  two  asymmetrical  and  two 
very  pale  males,  all  from  Clapton.  A  very  curious  specimen  from 
Yorkshire  with  brownish  semi-transparent  forewings  ;  ab.  fasciata 
from  Clapton,  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire;  ab.  eboraci  from  York,  and 
abs.  zatiina  and  intermedia  from  various  localities,  chiefly  Yorkshire. 

Spilosoiia  mendica. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  a  series  from  Dawlish, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Cork,  etc.  The  Dawlish  specimens  are  of  a  more 
brownish  coloration  than  the  others,  and  one  $  specimen  from  this 
brood  is  of  a  beautiful  light  brown  colour  and  almost  spotless.  The 
var.  rustica  are  from  Cork. 

January  21st,  1913. — Hadena  dissijiilis  (suasa)  var.  confluexs. — 
Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  series  bred  ab.  ovo,  the  5  being  taken  at  Benfleet, 
Essex. 

Lepidoptera  from  East  London  District. — Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  a 
long  and  interesting  series  of  Taeniocampa  opima,  Eugonia  qnercinaria 
and  Phiij alia  pedaria,  all  bred  from  abnormally  dark  captured  females. 
In  1.  opima,  of  which  he  brought  some  200  specimens,  the  coloration 
and  markings  were  strikingly  uniform,  and  resembled  the  parents 
exactly.  Mr.  Willsdon  suggested  environment  as  the  probable  cause, 
the  ground  upon  which  the  dark  specimens  were  taken  being  subject 
to  repeated  burnings,  which  charred  the  surrounding  shrubs  and  soil. 
For  comparison  a  light  coloured  specimen  was  shown  from  a  spot  two 
miles  distant,  and  where  no  fires  had  taken  place,  and  this  specimen 
he  stated  was  typical  of  the  form  which  used  to  be  taken  prior  to  the 
burnings  referred  to.  The  T.  pedaria  and  E.  qnercinaria  were  very 
variable,  and  the  exhibitor  stated  that  out  of  some  200  specimens  of 
each  species  bred  hardly  two  were  exactly  alike. 

Zyo.nNA  trifolii  var.  confluens. — Mr.  G.  H.  Heath,  a  series  from 
Wye,  Kent,  1912. 

Acidalia  averseta  ab. — Mr.  G.  II.  Heath,  a  ?  of  the  banded  form 
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in  which  the  region  between  the  band  and  outer  margin  was  heavily 
suffused  with  dark  grey  scales. 

Melanio  lepidoptera. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  Odonoptera  bidentata , 
ab.  nir/ra,  Phujalia  pedana  ab.  mouacharia,  Heinerophila  abrnptaria  ab. 
brunncata,  Em  atari/ a  atomaria  ab.  unicolorata,  Dianthnecia  conspersa 
ab.  hetidandica  and  the  chocolate  coloured  ab.  of  Ennomng  antiinmaria. 

Mendelian  inheritance  of  wing-markings. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman 
contributed  the  results  of  breeding  the  following  species: — Abraxas 
grossulariata  and  var.  rarleyata,  1907,  100  ova  from  var.  varleijata  2 
and  type  A  resulted  in  1908  all  type  specimens;  type  specimens  were 
paired  and  a  partial  second  brood  yielded  31  imagines — seven  var. 
varleijata  (4  ,  3  2  )•  Year  1909.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  those  bred  wrere 

var.  varleijata.  (however,  90  per  cent,  of  the  larvae  died  in  March).  That 
year  he  paired  var.  varleijata  $  with  a  wild  Bexley  2  ,  and  a  partial 
second  brood  yielded  all  types.  In  1910  all  typical  specimens  which 
he  paired,  but  lost  the  strain  as  larvae  in  1911.  Ennoinos  autamnaria. — 
In  1905  he  received  twelve  ova  from  a  type  2  captured  at  Dover.  In 
190G  eight  specimens  were  bred,  of  which  two  w^ere  the  dark  chocolate- 
coloured  form,  these  two  males  were  paired  with  typical  females.  In 
1907  he  bred  30  per  cent,  of  the  dark  form,  paired  up  darkj  and  type  2  » 
and  typej  with  dark  2  ,  but  in  1908  only  bred  five  specimens,  including 
one  dark  2  ,  all  the  larvae  excepting  five  having  died.  The  dark  2  he 
paired  with  type  S  (called  Race  No.  1  in  following  notes)  also  type  $ 
and  2  (Race  No.  2).  In  1909  Race  No.  1  produced  five  dark  and  four 
types.  Race  No.  2  all  types,  and  there  was  great  mortality  in  larval 
stages  of  this  race.  He  then  paired  dark  2  with  type  $  ,  both  from 
Race  No.  1,  and  dark  2  Race  No.  1,  with  type  $  Race  No.  2  =  Race 
No.  3.  In  1910  Race  No.  1  produced  90  per  cent,  dark  form  No.  3, 
all  died  as  larvae.  Dark  2  s  and  $  s  Race  No.  1  vvere  paired,  dark  2 
and  type  $  No.  2,  dark  $  and  type  2  No.  3.  In  1911  No.  1  all  dark, 
Nos.  2  and  3  each  produced  about  25  per  cent,  dark  form  with  a  great 
loss  in  larval  stage.  Pairings  were  then  made  as  in  1910.  In  1912 
No.  1  all  dark.  Nos.  2  and  3,  33  percent,  dark.  Callimorpha  dominula. 
In  190G  he  paired  the  var.  rossica  $  with  2  •  1907  bred  all  types, 

pairings  were  secured,  and  in  1908,  25  per  cent,  of  var.  rossica  bred  ; 
of  those  he  paired  $  and  2  of  the  var.  but  could  not  get  ova,  so  paired 
var.  with  type.  1909, 12  percent,  var.  rossica  bred,  but  no  ova  could  be 
obtained,  so  he  made  pairings  as  in  1908.  1910  yielded  200  specimens, 

five  per  cent,  of  which  were  var.  rossica.  Wild  blood  was  then  intro¬ 
duced,  type  specimens  being  paired  with  the  var.  1911  gave  all  types 
which  were  paired.  1912,  30  per  cent.  var.  rossica,  these  were  paired 
and  fertile  ova  secured. 

Paper. — Mr.  G.  H.  Heath  read  a  paper  entitled  “  The  Elements  of 
the  Mendelian  Theory.” 

February  4th,  1913. — Lyc.ena  argiolus.— Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows, 
a  long  series  bred  from  larvae  found  at  Mucking  feeding  on  flowers  of 
Portugal  laurel,  to  which  pabulum  he  attributed  their  brilliant  colour 
and  large  size. 

"Vanessa  c-album  ab. — Mr.  G.  H.  Heath,  a  specimen  bred  autumn, 
1912,  from  a  wild  collected  Herefordshire  larva,  the  ground  colour  of 
wings  being  yellow. 
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Pachetra  leucophcea  ab.  —  Mr.  G.  H.  Heath,  a  specimen  from 
"Wye,  1912,  with  the  ground  colour  much  whiter,  and  markings  black, 
the  usual  form  having  brown  markings. 

Thera  juniperata,  variation  in  colour  of  pup;e. — Mr.  G.  H.  Heath, 
imagines  from  Morayshire  and  Wye,  Kent,  bred  1912,  the  Scotch  form 
being  much  the  smaller.  The  exhibitor  stated  that  the  Scotch  pupte 
were  black,  whilst  the  southern  form  were  green. 

Vanessa  io. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  a  long  series  from  various 
localities  showing  some  very  interesting  minor  variation.  Chiefly  two 
series  for  comparison,  bred  from  Chalfont  Road  larvae  in  1911  and 
1912.  The  year  1911  was  a  very  hot  season,  and  the  larvie  in  this 
brood  were  reared  in  a  warm  room,  the  temperature  being  from  five  to 
ten  degrees  above  the  outside  temperature.  The  year  1912  was  a  cool 
season,  and  the  larvae  in  this  brood  were  reared  in  a  cool  shed  out  of 
doors,  the  temperature  being  about  ten  degrees  below  the  outside 
temperature.  By  this  means,  the  natural  conditions  of  both  seasons 
were  slightly  accentuated.  An  extreme  specimen  of  each  brood  has 
been  selected,  and  these  two  specimens,  placed  together  in  the  series 
exhibited,  form  a  very  striking  contrast.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  imagines  of  the  two  broods  may  be  compared  as  follows:— 


1911. 

1912. 

Primaries  : — - 

Ground  colour. 

Eye-spots 

Outer  margins. 

Dark.  In  one  or  two 
specimens  there  are  traces 
of  a  central  shade. 

Bluish  suffusion  much 
reduced.  In  one  or  two 
specimens  this  is  extreme, 
and  the  ground  colour 
shows  clearly  beyond  the 
chain  of  white  spots. 

Unspotted. 

Dark.  Perhaps  not  quite 
to  such  an  extreme  as  the 
1911  specimens. 

Bluish  suffusion  in¬ 
creased.  In  one  specimen 
this  is  extreme,  and  the 
ground  colour  is  entirely 
absent  beyond  the  chain  of 
white  spots.  The  bluish 
suffusion  encroaches  on 
the  ground  colour  in  the 
central  area  of  the  eye. 

Many  specimens  show 
traces  of  dark  wedge- 
shaped  spot3  in  the  outer 
margin,  opposite  the  small 
white  spots. 

Secondaries  : — 

Ground  colour. 

Size  of  reddish  blotch 
variable,  tending  to  abso- 
lescence  in  one  or  two 

Size  of  reddish  blotch 
variable. 

Eye-spots 

specimens. 

Generally  small.  One  or 
two  specimens  have  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  eye-spots.  The 
blue  scaling  very  strong, 
and  spreading  over  almost 
the  whole  of  the  eye-spot. 

Generally  large,  brilliant, 
and  conspicuous.  The  blue 
scaling  not  strong.  In 
some  specimens  there  are 
only  a  few  blue  scales  ar¬ 
ranged  in  three  rows. 

Size  : — 

Small,  owing  to  the 
great  rate  at  which  the 
larval  fed  up. 

Large,  as  a  rule.  The 
larval  in  this  brood  fed  up 
very  much  more  slowly. 
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Vanessa  ttrtkle. — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  a  specimen  from  Lewes,  1911, 
with  the  left  primary  having  the  greater  part  straw  coloured.  Mr.  V. 
E.  Shaw,  a  specimen  in  fine  condition  and  of  large  size  with  the 
secondaries  entirely  black  and  the  outer  margins  of  primaries  heavily 
marked  with  black  =ab.  nigra,  Tutt,  captured  at  Bexley,  1905.  Four 
specimens  with  the  central  spots  very  small,  the  upper  ones  being  the 
size  of  mere  pin-pricks,  bred  Bexley,  1907,  var.  polaris,  Stgr.,  bred 
Finchley,  1901.  A  specimen  with  the  central  spot  on  primaries  much 
■enlarged  and  the  usual  black  patch  on  inner  margin  obsolete,  bred 
Finchley,  September,  1912.  Six  specimens  with  but  a  slight  trace  of 
the  usual  black  patch  on  inner  margin  of  primaries,  and  the  central 
spots  much  enlarged,  bred  Finchley,  September,  1912.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Williams,  a  series  of  105  specimens,  chiefly  from  four  broods  reared 
1912  for  comparison.  Among  the  other  specimens  he  exhibited  were 
abs.  parvipuncta  and  magnipuncta  showing  variation  in  size  of  twin 
spots,  ab.  tripuncta,  in  which  an  extra  one  is  developed,  and  abs. 
nubilata ,  flavotessalata,  strigata,  and  radiata. 

February  18th,  1913. — Ccenonympha  pamphilus. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera, 
specimens  from  the  Essex  salt-marshes,  much  larger  than  those 
ordinarily  met  with.  A  curious  specimen  with  the  right  secondary 
having  the  markings  of  the  underside  primary,  an  asymmetrical 
specimen  with  the  underside  spot  on  one  wing  only ;  a  very  dark 
underside  which  was  also  without  the  usual  spots.  One  with  the 
spots  on  primaries  well  pronounced  and  the  secondaries  having  a  small 
spot  at  anal  angle  of  upper  surface;  one  of  a  brick-red  colour  with 
but  small  spots  and  a  slight  marginal  band.  Mr.  W.  E.  King, 
C.  pamphilus  with  deep  margins  and  apical  spots  absent,  six  specimens 
without  apical  spots,  two  ab.  pallida,  Tutt,  from  Horsley,  two  ab. 
bipullata,  Cosm.,  and  a  specimen  with  a  chocolate  ground  colour. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Bell,  specimens  from  Broadstairs,  1908,  with  ab.  pallida, 
Tutt.  Mr.  T.  H.  L.  Grosvenor,  series  from  Surrey,  Sussex,  Westmore¬ 
land,  Aberdeenshireand  Fermanagh.  Among  the  Surrey  specimens  were 
very  dark  bordered  males  and  females ;  two  of  each  sex  showed  a 
complete  series  of  spots  on  the  uppersides  of  secondaries  internally  to 
the  dark  margin.  A  marked  contrast  was  observed  in  the  specimens 
•from  Enniskillen,  the  borders  being  white.  In  the  undersides  those 
specialty  noticed  were  $  and  5  without  apical  spots,  $  and  5  with 
■extra  spots,  and  variations  of  the  white  band  on  undersides.  Mr.  V.  E. 
Shaw,  a  specimen  from  Epping  with  a  very  dark  ground  colour.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Williams,  a  long  series  of  the  spring  and  summer  broods, 
including  abs.  Igllus,  Esper,  from  Colchester,  obsoleta,  Tutt,  from 
Hazeleigh,  bipullata,  Cosm.,  from  Wimbledon,  well-marked  and 
obsolete  undersides  and  specimens  with  extra  spots,  one  with  cell  of 
primaries  clouded  over,  and  four  specimens  with  double  shot  on 
underside.  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  two  large  glass-bottomed  cabinet 
drawers  of  the  various  continental  Coenonympha,  including  many  fine 
forms  and  aberrations. 

Notodonta  dodonea,  ab. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  a  specimen  bred 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  Buckell,  from  Romsey,  the  forewings  having 
.a  black  ground  colour  save  a  white  median  band. 
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Acidalia  incanaria  var.  bischoffaria. —  Mr.  J.  E.  Gardner,, 
specimens  bred  from  9  taken  at  Lewisham,  London. 

Boarmta  repan  data. — Mr.  J.  E.  Gardner,  a  variable  series  bred 
from  North  Devon  lame,  with  dark,  light  and  banded  forms,  the 
latter  with  varying  ground  coloration. 

Melanippe  fluctuata. — Mr.  J.  E.  Gardner,  bright  forms  from 
Clapton,  London,  including  one  with  the  band  almost  obsolete.  One 
unicolorous  grey  from  Findhorn,  dark  forms  from  Shetlands,  and 
intermediates  between  the  last  two  from  Forres. 

Triph;ena  janthina. — Mr.  J.  E.  Gardner,  beautifully  marked  forms 
varying  considerably  in  detail  bred  from  a  Forres  5  . 

Discussion  on  Cienonympha  paaiphilus. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams  read 
a  short  paper  on  C.  pamphilus  which  is  printed  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  on  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams 
for  these  interesting  notes  opening  the  discussion,  mentioned  that  con¬ 
trary  to  Mr.  Williams’s  experience,  he  had  not  noticed  any  particular 
difference  between  the  spring  and  summer  broods.  Mr.  Grosvenor,  in 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams,  found  that  he  could  not 
agree  with  him  as  the  seasonal  variation,  his  experience  being  quite 
different.  He  quoted  the  year  1911  (a  hot  year)  as  an  example,  during 
which  year  he  worked  the  species  well.  The  larvae  he  found  were- 
most  easily  collected  about  1  to  2  a.m.  Mr.  Newman’s  experience 
was  that  he  found  but  few  larvae  at  a  time,  and  those  in  May. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  rear  the  species  from  June  parents  for  a  late 
summer  brood,  but  the  larvae  persisted  in  hybernating. 

March  4th,  1913. — Camptogramma  bilineata  var.  atlantica,  Stgr. — 
Mr.  G.  H.  Heath,  specimens  from  Findhorn  sand-hills,  August,  1912. 

Lepiooptera  from  the  Shetlands. — Mr.  L.  A.  E.  Sabine,  a  fine 
and  variable  series  of  Celaena  haworthii  bred  from  collected  pupae, 
Noctua  glareosa  var.  edda,  Stgr.,  and  Agrotis  lucernea  var.  renigera, 
Stephens. 

Lyc/Ena  icarus,  abs. — Mr.  J.  A.  Wright,  abs.  melanotoxa,  icarinus 
and  costajnncta  from  Royston.  Mr.  WT.  E.  King,  a  fine  series  from 
different  localities,  including  abs.  striata ,  melanotoxa ,  icarinus,  caerulea. 
Mr.  Id.  B.  Williams,  several  aberrations,  including  upperside  ab.. 
nigromaculata,  Ckll.,  underside  abs.,  semipersica,  Tutt,  icarinus,  Scharf, 
crassipuncta ,  Courv.,  melanotoxa,  Marott,  costajnncta,  Tutt,  apicojuncta, 
Tutt. 

Lyc^ena  .egon,  abs. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  3  ab.  coeca,  Grund.,  $ 
ab.  costajuacta,  Tutt,  2  ab.  nnipuncta,  Mousley,  and  2  with  obso¬ 
lescent  spotting. 

Lyc.ena  astrarche. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  types  from  Horsley,  var. 
salmads,  St.,  from  North  England,  var.  artaxerxes,  Fb.,  and  ab. 
quadripuncta,  Tutt,  from  Aberdeen,  minor  underside  forms,  and  a 
specimen  with  marginal  spots  of  left  wing  pale. 

Hybrid  T.  bellargus  X  corydon. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  exhibited 
the  specimen  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  at  Cuxton,  Kent  (see 
“j Ent  Record,”  Yol.  IV.,  p.  230). 

Paper. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  read  a  paper  entitled  “Some  Lycienid 
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notes  with  a  discussion  of  the  segmentation  of  the  abdomen  in  lepi- 
doptera,”  which  is  printed  in  extenso  in  this  volume. 

March  18th,  1913. — Gynandromorphous  Smerinthus  populi. — Mr. 
L.  W.  Newman,  a  specimen  bred  from  Bexley  pupa,  March,  1913,  the 
gynandromorphism  being  complete,  left  side  $  ,  right  side  ?  . 

Nemeobius  lucina. — Mr.  Y.  E.  Shaw,  a  long  series  bred  from  ova 
collected  from  the  leaves  of  primrose  at  Clandon,  one  specimen  being 
a  nice  variety  in  which  the  two  transverse  rows  of  white  spots  were 
very  minute. 

Camptogramma  bilineata. — The  species  being  under  discussion  this 
evening,  the  following  members  exhibited  it: — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell,  speci¬ 
mens  from  Chalfont ;  Mr.  J.  Riches,  specimens  from  North  London ; 
Mr.  A.  \V.  Mera,  specimens  from  various  southern  localities,  those 
from  Mucking,  Essex,  being  the  darkest,  and  probably  referable  to 
Gumpenberg’s  infuscata.  Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne,  a  great  number  from 
various  localities.  In  those  from  the  coast  of  Sutherland,  many  of 
the  males  showed  a  tendency  to  black  spotting  of  the  lines — five  black 
spots,  three  on  the  outer  and  two  on  the  inner  line,  and  the  upper 
wings  are  of  a  brown  tint.  In  those  from  the  Shetlands  both  upper 
and  under  wings  were  brown  in  striking  contrast  to  the  yellow  race  from 
the  southern  localities. 

Cidaria  corylata  and  var.  albo-crenata. — Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne,  a 
series  from  Argyleshire,  where  he  had  found  it  plentiful. 

Discussion.  —  Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne  opened  a  discussion  on 
Cawptogramnia  bilineata,  specially  confining  his  remarks  to  the  fine 
exhibit  he  had  brought.  In  Sutherlandshire  he  noticed  the  species  in 
large  numbers,  where  for  preference  they  rested  on  rocks  and  in  shady 
places,  but  very  few  being  beaten  from  the  hedges.  He  had  met  with 
it  a  good  deal  in  Aberdeenshire,  finding  the  males  very  ordinary,  but 
the  females  variable  in  ground  colour  as  well  as  in  darkening  of  the 
band.  The  Forres  specimens  had  distinctly  brown  forewings.  The 
Shetlands  produced  a  wholly  brownish  race,  losing  the  rich  yellow 
colour.  On  the  whole  he  considered  it  a  species  which  would  repay 
the  diligent  worker.  Mr.  Sabine  said  that  in  his  experience  of  two 
seasons  in  the  Shetlands,  it  wTas  scarce  and  local,  and  that  he  could 
corroborate  Dr.  Cockayne  in  its  preference  for  rocks  as  resting  places. 

April  1st,  1913. — South-Eastern  Union  of  Scientific  Societies. 
— Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne  was  appointed  as  the  Society’s  delegate  to  the 
1913  Conference  at  Hampstead. 

Bryophila  muralis. — Dr.  Cockayne,  a  long  and  variable  series 
from  Cork,  some  being  almost  identical  in  markings  and  size  to  B.  par. 

Leucania  extranea. — Mr.  R.  G.  Todd,  two  specimens  taken  at 
sugar  in  Devonshire,  August  and  September,  1912. 

Caluimorpha  dominula  var.  rossica. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newunan,  living 
specimens  just  bred  from  pairings  of  the  $  and  of  the  variety. 
The  larvae  had  been  forced  in  a  heat  of  60°  to  65°  from  January,  and 
the  pupal  stage  only  lasted  three  w'eeks. 

Nyssia  hispidaria.- — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  specimens  from  Epping 
Forest,  some  showing  a  melanic  tendency. 
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Dragonflies. — Messrs.  Edelsten,  Mera  and  Riches,  and  Dr. 
Cockayne,  exhibited  several  species  of  Dragonflies,  Mr.  Edelsten’s 
exhibit  comprising  23  species.  Those  exhibited  by  Dr.  Cockayne 
were  from  Ceylon. 

Paper. — Mr.  H.  M.  Edelsten  read  a  paper  entitled  “Notes  on 
Dragonflies,”  detailing  the  life-histories  of  some  species,  giving  hints 
as  to  place  and  method  of  capture  of  some  of  the  rarer  ones.  Aeschna 
isosceles  was  a  species  he  rediscovered  in  the  Broads,  and  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  take  eight  specimens  in  a  day  by  working  from  a 
boat. 

April  15th,  1913. — Bupalus  piniaria. — Mr.  Id.  B.  Williams,  a 
a  gynandrous  specimen  taken  at  Oxshotl  in  1909,  left  wings  and 
antennas  $  ,  and  right  ones  3  .  Also  dark  specimens  from  Scotland, 
and  richly  coloured  females  from  Oxshott.  Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne,  a 
long  series  from  the  Shetlands,  Sutherlandshire,  Ireland,  and  the 
Midlands  and  Surrey.  Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  a  series  including  ab. 
fiavescens,  from  Oxshott. 

Spilosoma  jiendica  var.  rustica. — Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne,  specimens 
reared  from  larvae  taken  at  Cork. 

Odonestis  poxatoria. — Mr.  F.  W.  J.  Jackson,  a  specimen  bred  from 
an  Oxford  larva.  The  antennae  ?  ,  abdomen  apparently  3  ,  and  wings 
partaking  of  both  3  and  J  . 

Discussion  on  Bupalus  piniaria. — Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne  opened  a 
discussion  on  this  species  and  his  paper  is  printed  in  this  volume. 

May  6th,  1913. — Donation. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman  presented  a 
copy  of  the  “  Text  Book  on  British  Butterflies  and  Moths”  by  Newman 
and  Leeds. 

Thera  obeliscata,  Hb. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  specimens  from 
Mucking,  also  the  Breck  district  and  other  eastern  localities.  At 
Mucking  he  had  at  times  found  it  extremely  abundant  at  Sugar. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne,  light  forms  from  Rannoch  and  melanic  forms 
from  Cheshire.  Mr.  C.  Paton,  a  series  from  Streatham,  including  one 
very  dark  specimen.  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  a  long  series  from  British  and 
Continental  localities. 

Thera  variata,  Schiff. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  specimens  from  various 
British  and  Continental  localities.  Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne,  specimens 
from  Chandler’s  Ford,  bred  by  Major  Robertson,  also  a  single  specimen 
taken  by  himself  in  the  Thames  Valley  in  1901. 

Paper. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  F.E.S.,  read  a  paper  on  “  Thera  variata 
and  T.  obeliscata which  is  published  in  this  volume. 

May  20th,  1913. — Nyssia  hispidaria. — Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon  exhibited 
a  comparative  series  from  Brentwood,  Chingford  and  Richmond  Park 
. — a  specimen  from  Brentwood  was  particularly  noticeable  as  being 
almost  black.  He  mentioned  that  the  species  was  very  abundant  in 
the  larval  stage  at  Brentwood  in  1912. 

Variation  in  larvje  of  Abraxas  grossulariata. — Mr.  A.  J.  Riches, 
several  larvie,  many  of  which  were  entirely  black,  from  North  London 
suburbs. 
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Lyc.ena  minima. — Mr.  R.  G.  Benton,  two  specimens  in  which  the 
usual  spots  on  underside  were  almost  obsolete,  Folkestone,  1908. 

June  3rd,  1913. — Apamea  unanimis. — Mr.  J.  Riches,  a  series  bred 
from  North  London  gardens,  where  he  had  found  the  larvae  feeding  on 
ribbon-grass. 

Lasiocampa  ilicifolia. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman  recorded  the  recent 
capture  of  a  $  specimen  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Oliver  at  Cannock  Chase, 

Paper.— Mr.  A.  Bacot,  F.E.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled,  “  Notes  on 
Flea  bionomics.”  This  paper  with  further  information,  is  published 
in  the  “  Journal  of  Hygiene”  Plague  Supplement,  iii.,  January  1 4th, 
1914,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  author. 

June  17th,  1913. — Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  living  larvae  of  Biston  hirtaria 
$  X  Nyssia  kispidaria  $  . 

Eupithecia  consignata. — Mr.  G.  H.  Heath  recorded  the  capture  by 
himself  of  a  $  and  $  on  May  13th,  in  mid-Kent. 

Vanessa  atalanta  was  recorded  from  Eastbourne  by  Mr.  Riches, 
and  from  Wanstead,  Essex,  by  Messrs.  Mera  and  Willsdon  early  in 
June. 

September  2nd,  1913.— Ccenonympha  tiphon. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera, 
a  short  series  from  Ballater  district,  including  one  very  nice  under¬ 
side  ab. 

Eubolia  palumbaria. — Mr.  R.  G.  Benton,  a  series  from  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  1913,  showing  considerable  variation  in  both  sexes. 

September  16th,  1913. — Catocalids. — Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd,  a  large 
number  he  had  reared  during  the  present  year  from  the  United  States 
and  Continental  localities. 

Autumn  sugaring. — Mr.  Willsdon  reported  the  recent  captures  at 
Swanage  of  Leucania  albipnncta,  Agrotis  obelisca,  Stilbia  anomola.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Dadd,  a  specimen  of  Laphygwa  exigua,  at  Sandown,  I.  of  W., 
on  September  3rd,  1913.  Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw  recorded  a  black  $  Aporo- 
phila  australis  var.  ingenua  from  Sandown,  I.  of  W.,  September 
12th,  1913. 

October  7th,  1913.- — Dianthcecia  conspersa.—  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a 
bred  series  from  North  Cornwall. 

Aporophila  lutulenta. — Mr.  G.  H.  Heath,  a  series  from  Stone¬ 
haven,  August  1913,  with  vars.  sedi  and  liaieburgensis. 

Melit.ea  aurinia. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  a  selection  of  forms  from 
some  1,500  specimens  bred  from  Co.  Clare  and  Oban  larvae. 

Colias  edusa  was  reported  as  being  seen  in  good  numbers  at 
Swanage  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Mr.  V. 
E.  Shaw  during  September.  C.  Jielice,  however,  was  scarce  at  both 
places. 

October  21st,  1913.  —  Carterocephalus  pal.emon.  —  Mr.  A.  W. 
Mera,  a  series  from  Hunts,  1913. 

Apamea  ophiogramma. — Mr.  J.  Riches,  a  series  bred  from  larvae 
found  feeding  on  ribbon-grass  in  his  garden  at  Hornsey  Rise. 
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Dianthcecia  conspersa  var.  hethlandica,  Stgr. — Mr.  L.  A.  E.  Sabine 
bred  specimens  from  Shetlands,  1913. 

Spilosoma  mendica  abs. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  two  aberrations, 
one  with  the  spots  larger  and  more  numerous  than  usual,  the  other 
with  a  black  edge  to  all  wings,  bred  from  Finchley  ova,  1913. 

Euchloe  CAKr amines. — Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw,  a  series  bred  1912  from 
Chalfont  lame,  some  specimens  with  the  central  spot  very  large,  and 
in  others  very  small. 

Exhibit  of  Irish  lepidoptera.  —  Mr..  L.  W.  Newman,  a  large 
number  collected  during  1913  in  Co.  Clare,  Killarney,  and  Co.  Cork, 
including  Leucophasia  sinapis,  Melitaea  aurinia,  Satyrus  semele,  a  very 
dark  race,  Epinephele  hyperanthus,  with  large  ocellated  spots  and  of  a 
rich  ground  colour,  Ennnelesia  taeniata,  and  bred  specimens  of  Sesia 
scoliafonnis,  Zygaena  minos,  Setina  irrorella,  Iriphaena  subsequa,  and 
Cidaria  miata. 

November  4th,  1913. — Zonosomas. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  a  long 
and  variable  series  of  Z.  annulatax  pendnlaria  picked  from  about 
3,000  specimens  bred  1913,  also  a  short  series  of  hybrid  annulata  $ 
X  pendnlaria  5  ,  the  markings  following  annulata  but  the  colour 
pendnlaria. 

Cce  nonymph  a  PAMPHiLiis.— Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  a  short  series  from 
Wimbledon,  the  spring  (June)  brood  being  larger,  darker,  and  of  richer 
coloration  than  the  summer  (August)  specimens.  A  few  minor 
underside  aberrations,  including  ab.  ocellata ,  one  with  the  spots  on 
underside  secondaries  almost  obsolete,  and  one  with  apical  spot  almost 
obsolete. 

Argynnis  aglaia  ab.— Mr.  H.  B.  Williams  a  specimen  taken  at 
Horsley  July,  1913,  with  cell  of  primaries  clouded  with  darker  scaling. 

Boarmia  repandata. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a  series  approaching  var. 
sodorensium,  Weir.,  from  Braemar. 

November  18th,  1913. — Endromis  versicolor. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman, 
an  abnormally  large  $  specimen  from  Forres. 

Boarmia  repandata  var.  nigra,  from  the  London  district. — Mr. 
W.  E.  King  bred  specimens  from  larvie  collected  at  Hampstead. 

Colias  edusa. — Mr.  V.  E.  Shaw,  specimens  from  Sandown,  I.  of  W., 
September  1913.  Mr.  J.  Riches,  specimens  reared  from  Eastbourne 
ova,  November  1913. 

Xestobium  tessellatum. — Mr.  J.  A.  Wright,  specimens  of  this 
beetle,  its  larva,  and  a  piece  of  oak  showing  its  borings.  These  were  from 
the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  beetle  had  done  serious 
damage  to  the  oak  beams,  where,  no  doubt  it  had  been  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  as  in  some  of  the  beams  huge  cavities  had  been 
excavated,  some  large  enough  to  take  a  small  child. 

Appointment  of  Auditors. — Messrs.  A.  J.  Willsdon  and  J.  A. 
Wright  were  appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  annual  account. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Bell. — The  President  had  the  pleasure 
of  handing  to  Mr.  Bell  a  testimonial  subscribed  by  his  fellow  members 
in  recognition  of  his  great  services  to  the  Society,  as  Hon.  Secretary 
for  twelve  years  and  Hon.  Treasurer  for  two  years.  Mr.  Bell,  in 
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tendering  his  sincere  thanks  for  this  most  unexpected  appreciation  of 
his  labours,  mentioned  that  he  had  chosen  a  billiard-table  as  a 
memento  of  the  pleasant  duties  it  had  been  his  lot  to  undertake  on 
behalf  of  the  Society. 

December  2nd,  1913. — Erebia  blandina. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman, 
several  females  from  Selkirk  showing  variation  in  spotting. 

Abraxas  grossulariata  abs. — Mr.  .J.  Riches,  the  result  of  his 
breeding  this  species  in  1913  from  wild  collected  larvae  in  North  London 
suburbs.  The  specimens,  on  the  whole,  tended  towards  a  dark  race 
and  included  abs.  nii/rosparsata ,  Ray.,  hazlei/jhensis,  Ray.,  with  two  of 
the  light  form  ab.  cleleta,  Ckrl. 

Hybrids. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera  a  most  interesting  exhibit  of  the 
following  hybrids.  Nyssia  zonaria  3  x  Bistort  hirtaria  2  ,  -V.  lapponaria 
S'  X  N.  zonaria  2  ,  N.  zonaria  3  X  A.  lapponaria  2  (  =  hyb.  merana), 
B.  hirtaria  S  X  B.  pomonaria  2  (  =  hyb.  pilzii),  B.  pomonaria  $  x 

B.  hirtaria  2  ,  B.  hirtaria  3  X  Ar.  zonaria  2  (=hyb.  denhami). 

In  view  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  North  London  Natural  History 
Society  with  this  Society,  the  list  of  officers,  which  it  had  been  agreed 
this  society  should  elect,  was  submitted,  and  the  following  were 
elected : — 

President. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  F.E.S. 

Vice-Presidents. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. ,  Rev. 

C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  F.E.S.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Mera. 

Trustees. — Messrs.  A.  W.  Mera  and  L.  B. Prout,  F.E.S. 

Librarian. — Mr.  A.  L.  Mera. 

Curator. — Mr.  A.  J.  Willsdon. 

Secretary  for  Minuting. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  LL.B. 

Non-Official  Members.— Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne,  F.E.S.,  Messrs. 
L.  W.  Newman,  F.E.S.,  F.  B.  Cross,  and  J.  Riches. 

Secretaries’  Report,  December  2nd,  1913. 

The  customary  twenty  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past 
session,  but  the  uncertainty  of  our  tenure  in  our  old  meeting-room, 
and  hints  of  a  probable  amalgamation  with  another  society,  have  un¬ 
fortunately  resulted  in  a  slight  decrease  in  the  attendance  during  1913, 
and  we  have  also  lost  three  members  by  resignation.  Our  programme 
for  the  winter  session,  1912-13,  was  an  attractive  one,  and,  as  usual, 
the  annual  “  Pocket-box  ”  night  was  the  best  attended  meeting. 

The  Society  is  again  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  who  has  added 
to  the  library  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  “  Entomolor/ist's  Record,”  and  to  Mr. 
L.  W.  Newman,  who  presented  the  “  Text-book  on  British  Butterflies 
and  Moths,”  by  Newman  and  Leeds. 

Two  field-meetings  were  held,  the  reports  of  which  are  included  in 
this  volume. 

•Tune  17th,  Brentwood  ...  Leader,  Mr.  A.  .T.  Willsdon. 

July  12th,  Reigate  ...  Leader,  Mr.  T.  H.  L.  Grosvenor. 

Owing  to  the  few  papers  available  for  publication  the  Council 
decided  to  publish  the  Society’s  Transactions  for  1912  with  those  for 
1913  in  one  volume  early  in  1914. 

Details  of  the  programme  for  the  past  session  are  appended. 
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1912, 

Dec. 

17. 

1913, 

Jan. 

7. 

>> 

21. 

Feb. 

4. 

n 

18. 

Mar. 

4. 

n 

18. 

April 

1. 

5) 

15. 

May 

6. 

June  3. 

Nov. 

18. 

Dec. 

2. 

“  Plusia  moneta  ”... 

“  Pocket-Box”  Exhibition  of  Var¬ 
ieties,  etc. 

“  The  Elements  of  the  Mendelian 
Theory  ”  . 

Special  Exhibition  and  Discussion 
—Vanessidae. 

Exhibition  and  Discussion — Coeno- 
ni/mpha  pamphilus.  Opened  by 

“  Some  points  on  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Blue  Butterflies”  ... 


Mr.  C.  Nicholson. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Heath, 
M.A. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams,  LL.B. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Chap¬ 
man,  F.Z.S., 
F.E.S. 


Special  Exhibition  and  Discussion 
— Camptoyrauoua  bilineata 
“  Notes  on  Dragon-flies  ”... 

Exhibition  and  Discussion — 
Bupcilns  piniaria  Opened  by 


“  Notes  on  Thera  variata  and  T. 
obeliscata  ” 

“  Notes  on  Flea  Bionomics  ” 


Mr.  H.  M.  Edel- 
sten,  F.E.S. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Cock¬ 
ayne,  M.A., 
F.L.S.  F.E.S. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Prout, 
F.E.S. 

Mr.  A.  Bacot, 
F.E.S. 


Nomination  of  Executive  for  1914. 

Appointment  of  Auditors. 

Annual  Meeting.  Election  of  Exe¬ 
cutive  for  1914. 

Secretaries’  and  Treasurer’s  Reports. 

Presidential  Address  ...  ...  Mr.  A.  W.Mera. 

Harold  B.  Williams. 

V.  Eric  Shaw. 


Hon.  Secs. 


Treasurer’s  Report,  December  2nd,  1913. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  put  myself  in  a  position  to  present  to  you 
this  evening  an  account  showing  all  subscriptions  paid  to  date, 
but  that  ambition  has  been  defeated  by  two  or  three  members,  who 
must  be  nameless,  who  have  ignored  the  numerous  appeals  I  have 
addressed  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  this  year’s  account  is,  I  think,  cause  for  congratula¬ 
tion,  as,  after  paying  for  the  transactions  for  1912  and  1913,  which 
have  yet  to  be  printed,  the  Society  will  be  able  to  bring  into  the 
amalgamated  funds,  something  more  than  the  amount  of  the  Life 
Membership  Fund. 

Under  the  circumstances,  further  comment  on  the  account  is 
unnecessary,  but  I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  this 
report,  by  its  inclusion,  in  the  Transactions  comes  before  all  members,  to 
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express  to  them  the  regret  that  I  feel  in  finding  my  connection  of  more 
than  twenty  years  with  the  Society,  closed  by  the  amalgamation  that  has 
been  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  that  such  amalga¬ 
mation  is  for  the  good  of  the  Society  and  of  all  active  naturalists 
connected  therewith  I  have  no  doubt,  but  for  myself,  whose  interest  in 
the  Society’s  affairs  has  outlived  the  active  interest  in  entomology, 
which  originally  drew  me  thereto,  it  means  a  complete  severance. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  all  members  for  the  invariable  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  me  during  the  several  years  that  I  have  acted, 
first  as  secretary  and  then  as  treasurer,  and  for  the  generosity  which 
has  prompted  them  to  express,  in  concrete  form,  their  appreciation  of 
such  success  as  I  have  achieved,  and  their  forgiveness  of  my  short¬ 
comings  in  those  offices. 


TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT,  1913. 


Cr. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

Dr. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

To  Balance  brought  forward 

10 

3 

5 

By  Rent 

13 

7 

0 

,,  1  subscription  for  1911, 

,,  Printing . 

2 

11 

10 

at  7/6  . 

0 

7 

6 

,,  Postages — 

,,  2  subscriptions  for  1912, 

Secretaries  £1  9  1 

at  7/6  . 

0 

15 

0 

Treasurer  £0  10  0 

, ,  52  subscriptions  for  1913, 

1 

19 

1 

at  7/6  . 

19 

10 

0 

,,  Insurance 

0 

6 

3 

,,  1  subscription  for  1914, 

,,  Magazine  Subscriptions 

0 

12 

0 

at  7/6  . . 

0 

7 

6 

,,  Bookbinding 

0 

1 

6 

,,  Interest  on  Life  Member- 

,,  S.E.  Union  affiliation  fee 

0 

5 

0 

ship  Fund 

0 

5 

0 

,,  Balance  carried  forward 

15 

11 

9 

,,  Credit  Balance  Publica- 

tion  Fund 

3 

6 

0 

£34 

14 

5 

£34 

14 

5 

PUBLICATI 

ON  FUND. 

1  Donation  of  £1.  10  0 

By  Balanee  carried  to  Gen- 

1  ,,  ,,  12/6  0  12  6 

eral  Fund 

3 

6 

0 

2  ,,  ,,  51-  0  10  0 

4  ,,  „  2/6  0  10  0 

2 

12 

6 

Sale  of  Transactions 

0 

13 

6 

£3 

6 

0 

£3 

6 

0 

LIFE 

MEMBERSHIP  FUND. 

To  Balance  brought  forward 

10 

0 

0 

By  Transfer  to  General 

(2  subscriptions  — 

Fund  . . 

0 

5 

0 

Messrs.  A.  E.  Gibbs 

,,  Balance  carried  forward 

10 

0 

0 

and  W.  J.  Kaye) 

,,  Interest  .. 

0 

5 

0 

£10 

5 

0 

£10 

5 

0 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

Alfred  J.  Wills  don,  | 
James  A.  Wright,  j 


Auditors. 


Sidney  J.  Bell  (Hon.  Treat. ) 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, 

Doubtless  the  subject  which  is  foremost  in  our  minds,  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  amalgamation  of  our  Society  with  the  North 
London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society.  It  is  with 
feelings  akin  to  regret  that  we  have  felt  it  advisable  to  join  hands  with 
another  Society,  thus  losing  to  some  extent  our  individuality  as  an 
Entomological  Society.  As  we  all  know  we  have  had  a  long  career, 
connecting  up  a  band  of  some  of  the  best  known  Entomologists  from 
the  year  1858.  About  this  time  both  Doubleday  and  Stainton 
frequented  our  meetings.  In  those  palmy  days  the  collector  had  a 
large  undiscovered  field  before  him,  as  the  life-history  of  many  of  the 
British  lepidoptera  were  yet  unknown,  and  it  was  only  by  the  hard 
work  and  perseverence  of  the  field  worker  that  the  material  could  be 
obtained  for  publication ;  and  this  Society  was  always  to  the  front  in 
supplying  its  full  quota  of  such  men. 

With  these  reflections  in  my  mind,  1  was  fortunate,  during  my 
summer  holiday  to  the  Aberdeen  Highlands  in  meeting  with  a  party 
of  Entomologists  who  were  all  as  keen  as  ever  on  collecting. 

One  of  our  principal  excursions  was  a  trip  in  search  of  Exulans , 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  this  insect  alive  in  its  native 
haunt. 

Where  Exulans  occurs,  the  hill-tops  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  the 
same,  but  the  range  of  the  insect  is  very  circumscribed. 

Another  most  interesting  insect  which  fell  to  my  net  for  the  first 
time,  was  Trepidaria.  This  insect,  of  course,  is  well-known  to  frequent 
only  the  very  tops  of  the  hills,  or  mountains,  and  the  amount  of  wind 
that  the  moths  have  to  contend  against  is  very  great  :  but  in  spite  of 
it  all  they  never  leave  the  bleak  and  exposed  positions,  for  as  soon  as 
one  descends  a  few  feet,  no  more  Trepidaria  are  seen.  The  manner  in 
which  they  hide  to  the  leeward  of  a  small  stone,  to  escape  the  full 
blast  is  remarkable,  and  their  ability  to  cling  hold,  due  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  front  legs,  is  proportionately  great.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  walk  towards  the  wind  with  the  net  open  to  take  quite  a  number  of 
specimens.  Repeatedly  I  walked  along  in  that  way,  and  without  even 
seeing  the  insect  rise  I  found  my  net  contained  one  or  more  specimens. 
Another  insect  which  I  took  in  fair  numbers  was  Darns,  the  Highland 
form,  with  few  spots  on  the  underside,  and  in  some  of  the  specimens 
the  spots  were  entirely  absent.  With  the  exception  of  the  three 
species  which  I  have  referred  to,  there  appeared  to  be  a  remarkable 
absence  of  day-flying  insects.  No  doubt,  to  some  extent,  it  was  owing 
to  the  badness  of  the  season,  but  I  could  not  help  being  impressed, 
during  one  gloriously  hot  day,  when  I  looked  across  a  large  tract  of 
rough,  and  in  some  places,  swampy  ground,  at  not  seeing  a  single 
living  lepiodopterous  insect  on  the  move,  and  that  in  the  month  of 
July.  Certainly,  after  walking  another  mile  or  so,  and  in  a  more 
sheltered  position,  I  came  upon  Davits,  but  then  in  nothing  like  large 
numbers. 

Speaking  generally,  the  season  of  1913  has  not  been  a  prolific  one. 
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By  several  Entomologists  I  have  had  it  described  as  one  of  the  worst 
known. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  I  paid  a  visit  to  some  woods  in  Hunting¬ 
donshire,  and,  as  the  weather  had  then  greatly  improved,  insects  were 
seen  in  very  fair  numbers.  The  most  interesting  capture  was  a  nice 
series  of  Paniscua.  This  insect  still  holds  out  in  fair  numbers  in  its 
restricted  localities,  and  this  is  another  instance  of  an  insect  being 
very  local  without  any  apparent  reason,  as  its  foodplant  is  grass. 

In  July,  sugar  in  the  Braemar  district  proved  useless  while  I  was 
there,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballater,  about  18  miles  from 
Braemar,  and  at  a  slightly  lower  elevation,  it  proved  attractive.  The 
insect  in  greatest  evidence  was  Hadena  adnata,  which  was  taken  freely, 
but  mostly  in  poor  condition,  as  they  had  been  out  some  time.  Ova 
were  easily  obtained,  and  I  quite  expected  to  breed  a  nice  series.  The 
larvie  were  very  healthy  in  the  early  stages,  but  when  they  were  near¬ 
ing  full  size,  they  commenced  to  go  off,  and  finally  they  all  died.  No 
■doubt  larva;  have  their  special  diseases,  and  the  disease  which  carried 
off  these  larvae,  is  certainly  the  same  as  that  which  frequently  takes 
■off  whole  broods  of  Taemoeampa  opima,  two  of  the  symptoms  being  a 
depression  in  the  larva  just  below  the  head,  which  gives  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  throwing  its  bead  back,  and  the  affected  larvae  have  a  way  of 
feeding  from  the  centre  of  the  leaf  instead  of  feeding  from  the  edge. 
This  peculiarity  I  have  frequently  noticed  when  a  brood  of  Opima  is 
going  off,  and  the  same  thing  happened  with  the  Adnata. 

In  Ireland  it  would  seem  that  the  season  has  been  no  better  than 
it  has  been  here,  as  Mr.  Newman  exhibited  at  this  Society  the  result  of 
a  season’s  work  at  Killarney,  and  in  Co.  Clare.  The  exhibit  was  a 
most  interesting  one,  although  the  number  of  insects  taken  was  not 
up  to  what  might  have  been  expected.  On  the  whole  most  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  larger  and  brighter  than  the  same  species  from  the 
Southern  countries  of  England,  and  there  was  a  decided  absence  of 
melanic  specimens.  In  most  cases  the  variations  rather  tended  to 
light  forms,  and  the  fauna  appeared  to  correspond  more  with  Southern 
English  counties,  than  with  Scotch,  although  there  were  a  few 
pronounced  exceptions. 

In  going  through  the  entomological  journals  there  are  an 
unusually  few  records  of  rarities  having  been  taken.  Phryxus 
■li vomica  was  taken  at  Clifton  on  June  2nd,  and  there  is  also  a  record 
of  Pulchella  occurring  in  Derbyshire.  Possibly  the  paucity  of  records 
of  this  kind  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  insects  which 
in  former  years  were  always  noted,  have  now  become  more  or  less  common 
by  being  bred,  and  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  rarities.  In  two  cases 
■there  are  insects  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  in  an  apparently 
wild  state,  but  as  both  of  them  have  never  before  been  seen  in  England 
it  almost  looks  as  if  the  occurences  were  due  to  artificial  causes.  These 
were  Papilio  xutlins  at  Woking  and  Araacknia  levana  at  Cardiff. 

Colias  edusa  was  in  strong  evidence  during  the  spring,  there  being 
■many  records  at  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  and  every¬ 
thing  pointed  to  a  most  abundant  season  for  that  species.  As  it  was, 
it  was  certainly  fairly  abundant  in  one  or  two  favoured  localities  in  the 
:SOuth,  but  from  my  own  experience  it  -was  not  a  prolific  year.  It  was 
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recorded  from  Hitchin  on  May  80th  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Foster,  with  a  remark 
that  it  is  not  often  taken  in  Hertfordshire,  which  I  believe  is  correct. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Newman  has  recorded  having  seen  them  in  cop.  on  June 
15th  and  16th  at  Folkestone,  and  that  the  specimens  were  all  in  bad 
condition,  especially  the  females.  This  Avould  certainly  point  to  the 
fact  that  these  early  specimens  were  the  result  of  an  immigration  and 
if  the  weather  in  July  and  August  had  been  really  hot,  we  should 
probably  have  had  another  Edam  year,  possibly  to  equal  the  great 
season  of  1877.  In  that  year  they  were  literally  everywhere,  and  in 
such  unlikely  places  as  Notting  Hill  and  Earl’s  Court,  where  I  saw 
one  on  the  banks  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway.  In  Hertford¬ 
shire  they  were  in  great  numbers,  where  I  took  as  many  as  I  then 
wanted.  We  have  had  good  Edusa  years  since  then,  but  nothing  in 
my  opinion  has  ever  come  up  to  the  year  1877. 

There  is  an  interesting  note  in  the  “  Entomologist”  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Bentall,  on  breeding  Papilio  machaon  on  a  large  scale,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  colonise  the  insect  in  his  own  district.  This  apparently  has 
failed,  as  many  similar  attempts  have  done  before,  but  hitherto  the 
causes  of  want  of  success  have  not  been  so  clearly  noted.  In  this 
case  the  decimating  causes  were  both  from  birds  and  parasites,  with 
a  result  which  gives  little  hope  of  this  grand  species  ever  spreading  its 
range,  and  becoming  generally  distributed. 

As  our  amalgamation  with  the  North  London  Entomological  and 
Natural  History  Society  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  I  can  only  express 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  fusion  will  be  a  benefit  to  us  all.  My  short 
acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  other  society  gives  me 
confidence  that  at  least  we  shall  be  making  friends  with  kindred  spirits, 
and  although  we  shall  no  longer  be  a  Society  almost  entirely  of 
lepidopterists,  we  shall  undoubtedly  greatly  increase  our  sphere  of 
knowledge,  as  many  of  the  members  of  the  North  London  are 
specialists  in  other  branches  of  Natural  History. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  tender  my  heartiest  thanks  to  those 
officers  of  our  Society  who  have  so  diligently  fulfilled  the  posts  accepted 
by  them,  and  I  will  conclude  with  an  expression  of  thanks  on  my  own 
part  for  the  long  continuance  of  your  confidence  which  I  have  enjoyed,, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  wish  of  us  all  that  the  new  order  of  things 
may  prosper. 


REPORTS  OF  FIELD  MEETINGS. 

June  7th,  1918,  to  Brentwood.  Leader,  A.  J.  Willsdon. 
Although  the  weather  was  very  unpropitious  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  it  had  improved  by  the  afternoon  and  the  evening  was  quite 
delightful.  Dusking  proved  very  remunerative,  but  sugaring  was 
fruitless.  Six  members  comprised  the  party,  and  much  appreciated 
the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frost,  of  The  Bungalow,  who  so 
kindly  provided  tea.  The  imagines  taken  were  A.  selene,  C.  pamphilus, 
P.pJdaeas,  L.  icarus,  S.  malvae,  S.lubricipeda,  H.  dentina,  E.  venustula, 
E.  dolobraria,  Z.  porata,  A.  remutata,  C.  pusaria,  exanthemaria,  P. 
petraria,  M.  montanata ,  and  E.  atom  ana.  Larvae  of  H.  bicoloranar 
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P.  aim ilis,  A.  caja,  A.  flavicornis,  ridens,  T.  stabilis,  instabilis,  cruda, 
miniosa,  munda,  B.  partlienias,  H.  pennaria,  A.  strataria,  P.  pedana, 
N.  hispidaria,  11 .  leucophdearia,  anrantiaria,  marginalia,  A.  aesculana 
and  O.  dilutata. —  (A.J.W.) 

July  12th,  1913,  to  Reigate.  Leader,  T.  H.  L.  Grosvenor.  This 
field  meeting  was  favoured  with  fine  weather,  though  the  wind  was 
very  high.  A.  aglaia  was  just  coining  out  and  a  few  T\  nrticae  were 
noticed,  but  on  the  whole  insects  were  decidedly  scarce.  After  tea  at 
the  Crossways  House  the  party  returned  across  the  Hills  via  the 
Pilgrim’s  Way  to  the  Station. — (T.H.L.G.) 
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PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LEPIDOPTERA  OF  THE  PINNER  DISTRICT. 

(Head  April  2nd,  1912,  by  P.  H.  TAUTZ,  F.E.S.) 

The  task  of  putting  together  my  notes  on  this  subject  has  not 
leen  an  easy  one,  from  the  mere  fact  that  so  many  species  occur.  I 
have,  therefore,  experienced  some  difficulty  in  making  up  my  mind 
which  to  touch  upon.  To  give  anything  approaching  comprehensive 
notes  would  almost  involve  writing  a  book,  but  for  the  purpose  this 
evening  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient  if  I  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
most  interesting  species. 

I  have  been  resident  at  Pinner  since  the  spring  of  1905,  and 
although  never  having  much  time  at  my  disposal  to  pursue  my  hobby, 
I  have  each  year  succeeded  in  putting  in  some  work.  Not  having 
much  freedom  in  the  daytime,  my  efforts  have  been  principally 
directed  towards  the  moths,  what  little  I  have  done  in  the  butterflies 
has  really  not  produced  any  result  sufficiently  interesting  to  make 
mention  of.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  had  I  specialized  amongst 
the  common  things  that  occur  I  should  have  turned  up  some  interest¬ 
ing  forms.  My  principal  methods  of  capture  have  been  sugar  and 
light,  and  I  think  both  have  been  equally  successful. 

A  singularly  fortunate  fact  for  me  is  the  close  proximity  of  some 
extensive  (Oxhey)  woods  to  work  in  which  Mr.  W.  R.  Blackwell,  the 
owner,  has  kindly  granted  me  permission,  and  I  think  I  may  at  once 
say  that  the  best  of  my  captures  emanate  from  these  woods. 

I  also  consider  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  my  house  is  practi¬ 
cally  surrounded  with  orchards,  the  free  run  of  which  I  have  through 
the  kindness  of  my  generous  neighbour.  The  land  immediately 
bordering  the  metropolitan  railway  from  Pinner  right  away  to  Chalfont 
has  also  proved  interesting  and  productive,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been 
able  to  provide  myself  and  others  with  perfect  series  of  such  things  as 
Ino  statices,  Heliaca  tenebratci,  Eiiclidia  mi,  E,  ylyphica,  Anaitin  plagiata, 
Acontia  litctuosa,  Strenia  clatlirata,  Phytometra  viridaria,  Tanagra 
at  i  at  a,  amongst  the  moths,  and  Polyommatus  phlaeas,  Lyeaena  icarus, 
Sync/tthus  malvae,  Nisoniades  tages,  and  Hesperia  sylvanus  amongst  the 
butterflies.  My  own  house  and  garden  have  also  provided  me  with  a 
field  to  work  in,  both  at  sugar  and  light.  For  the  latter  method,  as 
I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned  in  this  room,  I  utilize  my  bath-room, 
where  I  have  had  placed  an  extremely  brilliant  light,  and  have  had  the 
whole  of  the  interior  painted  pure  white.  To  give  the  whole  list  of 
things  taken  within  my  own  boundaries  would  be  useless,  but  amongst 
the  more  interesting  are  Smerinthus  ocellatns,  S.  populi,  Hylophila 
bicolorana,  Cossus  lignipcrda,  Zeuzera  pyrina,  Cilia}  plan  cat  a,  Drepana 
binaria,  Lophopteryx  camelina,  Pterostoma  palpina,  Notodonta  ziczac, 
Thyatira  batis,  T.  derasa,  Bryophila  perla,  Acronycta  megacephala,  A. 
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ctceris,  Diloba  caeruleocephala,  Leucania  conigera,  L.  comma,  Dipterygia 
scabriuscula,  Laphygma  exigua  (one),  Neuronia  popularis,  Cerigo  matura, 
Apamea  ophiogramma,  Caradrina  morpheas,  C.  taraxaci,  T.  alsines,  T. 
quadripunctata,  Miana  arcuosa,  Gramme-si  a  trigrammica,  Noctua  rubi, 
Taeniocampa  gracilis,  Anchocelis  lunosa,  Xanthia  cerago,  Calgmmia 
trapezina,  C.  pyralina,  C.  di  [finis,  (J.  a  (finis,  Dianthoecia  carpophaga, 
Hecatera  serena,  Folia  davicincta,  Miselia  oxyacanthea,  Agriopis  aprilina, 
Hadena  thalassina,  Asteroscopus  sphinx  (cassinea),  Habrostola  tripartita, 
H.  triplasia,  Plusia  moneta,  l\  pulchrina,  Catoloca  nupta,  Epione 
apiciaria,  Pericallia  syringaria,  Selenia  hm  atria,  Odonoptera  bidentata, 
Eugonia  fuscantaria,  Riviera  pennaria,  Pliigalia  pedaria,  Remerophila 
abruptaria,  Geometra  vernaria,  Timandra  vernaria,  Strenia  clathrata, 
Abraxas  sylvata  fulmata)  (one),  Hybernia  rupicapraria,  Larentia  multi  - 
strigana,  L.  pectinitaria,  Emmelesia  decolorata,  Eupithecia  pulchellata , 
Melanthia  bicolorata,  Anticlea  badiata,  A.  niyrofasciaria,  Cidaria  fid  rata, 
Enbolia  cervinaria,  also  single  specimens  of  Notodonta  trepida,  N. 
dodonea,  N.  dictaea,  and  Poecilocampa  populi.  This  list  I  have  extracted 
haphazard  from  my  diaries,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  complete  one. 

The  one  specimen  of  L.  exigua  was  taken  at  light  in  1906  and  was 
duly  recorded  and  exhibited  at  one  of  our  meetings.  Apart  from  this 
capture  I  think  the  most  interesting  specimen  taken  is  A.  ulmata,  as 
I  have  never  been  able  to  locate  it  again  nearer  to  Pinner  than  its 
universally  known  habitat  at  Chalfont. 

C.  pyralina  is,  I  suppose,  the  most  useful  thing  that  I  take  at  light 
in  my  own  house,  and  every  year,  from  about  July  7th  to  the  27th,  I 
get  it  in  some  numbers,  and  Pinner  has  undoubtedly  subscribed  this 
insect  to  many  Entomologist’s  cabinets  in  this  country. 

In  the  notes  that  I  read  at  one  of  our  meetings  on  the  Cosmiidae, 
I  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  I  had  never  taken  a  female  specimen 
of  G.  pyralina  at  light — this  fact  still  obtains,  but  I  have  taken  the 
females  in  some  numbers  in  the  orchards  around  me,  and  in  my  own 
garden  by  sugaring.  1  also  mentioned  in  my  Cosmiidae  notes  that 
di (finis  was  apparently  the  scarcest  of  the  group,  but  last  year,  contrary 
to  my  usual  custom,  I  remained  in  Pinner  for  the  whole  of  August 
and  worked  the  the  species  thoroughly,  both  with  sugar  and  light,  and 
took  it  quite  freely.  Another  visitor  to  my  house,  which  perhaps  calls 
for  special  mention,  is  Chesias  spartiata;  the  specimen  was  taken  at 
light  on  October  20th,  1911,  and  I  have  it  in  the  drawer  that  I  am 
exhibiting  to-night.  I  have  never  seen  the  insect  in  Pinner  or  near 
Pinner  before,  and  there  is  nothing  nearer  than  Chorley  Wood,  ten 
miles  away,  that  appears  the  least  likely  to  prove  a  habitat  for  it. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  entomologist  resident  in  or 
near  Pinner,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  make  any  comparison  of  notes. 
The  nearest  kindred  spirit  that  I  had  was  the  late  Harry  Leach,  who 
lived  at  Rickmansworth,  and  he  and  I  used  frequently  to  work  together 
the  beautiful  Bucks  districts  so  easy  for  us  to  reach. 

The  specimens  of  Poecilocampa  populi  and  Notodonta  trepida,  both 
of  which  flew  to  light,  I  also  consider  very  interesting,  as  except  for 
these  single  specimens,  I  have  found  no  other  sign  of  either,  but  I 
confess  to  having  made  no  special  effort  about  them.  I  have  been 
able  to  rear  series  of  P.  syringaria,  H.  pennaria,  H.  abruptaria,  T. 
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gracilis,  C.  a  (finis,  P.  flaricincta,  P.  moneta  and  A.  ophioyramma,  by 
taking  the  larvae  in  my  own  and  the  surrounding  gardens,  and  have 
obtained  some  interesting  forms — though  perhaps  nothing  that  calls 
for  any  special  mention. 

To  be  able  to  sugar  within  a  few  paces  of  one’s  own  house,  is 
undoubtedly,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  and  makes  work  easy,  and  by  this 
means  I  have  been  able  to  take  a  great  number  of  species,  including 
the  following,  X.  derasa,  T.  batis,  L.  comma,  L.  impura,  L.  pattens,  H. 
nictitans,  X.  lithoxylea,  C.  matura,  A.  oculea,  M.  fasciuncula,  M. 
strip  ills,  M.  furuncula  (a  very  varied  series),  C.blanda,  C.  quadri punctata, 
A.  puta,  suff'nsa,  exclam ationis,  N.  plecta,  c-nigrum,  rubi,  xantkographa 
(including  many  fine  dark  forms),  T.  fimbria,  comes,  pronuba,  A. 
pryamidea,  M.  typica,  mania,  A.  pistacina,  lunosa,  X.  fulvago.  One 
specimen  of  C.  xerampelina,  C.  trapezina,  pyralina,  di  (finis,  a  (finis,  H. 
protea,  G.  libatrix  and  C.  nupta.  This  latter,  as  we  all  know,  is  a 
difficult  one  to  capture  and  keep  in  good  condition,  and  requires  killing 
at  once.  This  I  am  able  to  in  the  comfort  of  my  own  room,  by  merely 
crossing  the  road,  leaving  the  sugar  for  a  short  space  to  attract  a  fresh 
crop. 

As  I  said  in  the  opening  lines  of  my  notes,  my  principal  hunting 
ground  is  the  splendid  and  extensive  (Oxhey)  woods  about  two-and-a- 
half  miles  away.  I  have  explored  them  from  end  to  end  and  have 
turned  up  many  interesting  things,  but  I  still  feel  there  is  a  lot  to  be 
done  there  which  would  have  been  done  during  the  last  seven  years 
but  for  lack  of  time,  and  I  have  in  my  mind  several  things  to  do  there, 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this  year. 

The  list  that  I  can  so  far  compile  is,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  a 
most  attractive  one.  It  contains,  of  course,  many  of  the  species  that 
I  have  already  given  mention  to  as  occurring  round  about  my  bouse, 
but  it  contains  also  some  interesting  species  of  its  own  as  apart  from 
the  surrounding  country.  These  woods  are  situated  about  two-and-a- 
half  miles  from  my  house,  and  whereas  nearly  all  the  trees  on  and 
around  Pinner  are  elms,  they  are  principally  composed  of  oaks,  with 
some  fairly  large  patches  of  birch.  Throughout  the  woods  the  under¬ 
growth  is  most  luxuriant,  and  in  large  tracts  bracken  abounds.  The 
ash  and  the  beech  claim  only  a  very  small  representation,  and  fair¬ 
sized  patches  of  pines  are  met  with.  The  surrounding  country  is  all 
grass  land,  and,  in  fact,  all  this  portion  of  Middlesex  is  the  same,  and 
is  justly  celebrated  for  producing  the  best  hay  in  the  world.  My  list 
for  these  woods,  without  being  exhaustive  and  giving  mention  to  species 
that  occur  everywhere,  is  as  follows  : — C.  elpenor,  this  is  the  only 
sphingid  that  I  have  encountered,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that 
others  are  there  to  be  found.  H.  prasinana,  bicolorana,  this  latter  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  at  the  end  of  May  I  am  always  able  to 
beat  plenty  of  the  larvae  from  the  oaks.  At  the  time  of  its  emergence, 
however,  1  have  frequently  sugared  for  it  but  have  never  taken  it  in 
this  way.  I  have  never  quite  understood  this,  as  I  hear  from  other 
entomologists  that  it  comes  freely  to  sugar.  Possibly  somebody  may  be 
able  to  give  me  information  on  the  point  to-night. 

L.  lurideola,  A.  caja,  villica,  H.  hectus,  D.  pudibunda  (rather  a  pale 
form),  0.  potatoria,  D.  hamula,  which  again  I  take  in  the  larval  stage. 
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The  only  Notodonta  I  have  taken  are  palpina  and  chaonia,  though  I 
dare  say  there  are  others  there.  lJ.  bucegkala,  T.  derasa,  very  com¬ 
monly,  bat  is  not  so  plentifully,  possibly  if  I  sugared  in  other  parts  it 
would  turn  up  in  numbers.  (  '.  ocularis,  one  specimen  only.  There 
is,  however,  plenty  of  aspen  in  the  woods,  and  this  year  it  is  my 
intention  to  sugar  in  closer  proximity  to  them,  and  if  successful  I  will 
make  a  point  of  duly  reporting  it  to  the  Society.  A.  diluta,  in  plenty 
and  in  some  variety,  one  specimen  that  I  exhibit  to-night  I  think  is 
especially  interesting — I  have  never  seen  another  like  it.  I  bred  it 
two  years  ago  from  a  batch  of  larvae  beaten  from  a  solitary  oak-tree 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  field  well  outside  the  woods. 

A.  psi,  L.  coni g era,  lithargyria  comma,  impura,  pollens,  X.  rurea, 
with  plenty  of  the  var.  combusta,  lithoxylea,  monoglyplia,  including 
some  nice  dark  forms,  hepatica  sometimes  swarming  at  sugar  in  June, 
N.  popularis,  flying  in  quantities  to  the  light,  C.  cytherea,  L.  testacea, 

A.  gemina,  with  its  var.  remissa,  didyma  in  endless  variety,  M.  strigilis, 
fasciuncula,  furuncula,arcuosa,  C.  trigram  mica,  C.  blanda,  qnadripunctata , 

B.  tenebrosa,  A.  puta,  stiff usa,  segetum,  exclam  adonis,  N.  glareosa,  plecta, 

c-nigrum,  brunnea,  f estiva,  rubi,  xanthographa.  All  the  Tripliaena 
except  subsequa.  It  may  be  remembered  that  I  exhibited  a  long  series 
of  pronuba  from  this  district  and  that  they  showed  a  very  wide  range 
of  variation.  A.  pyramided,  tragopogonis,  M.  typica,  maura,  all  the 
Taeniocampas  except  opima,  populeti  and  miniosa.  0,  lota,  macilenta, 
A.  rufina,  pistacina  very  commonly  indeed.  A.  lunosa,  commonly, 
both  the  dark  and  light  forms,  litura,  C.  vaccinii,  spadicea,  S.  satellitia. 
This  insects  abounds  at  the  sugar  in  the  autumn,  but  curiously  enough 
I  never  seem  to  beat  the  larvae  out.  Is  the  explanation  of  this  possibly 
that  they  feed  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  trees  ?  A',  cerago,  typical 

only.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  specimen  of  the  var.  flavescens,  such  as 
we  take  in  Richmond  Park,  Jiavago,  am- ago  sparingly  at  sugar, 
ferruginea,  D.  oo,  and  its  var.  renago.  This  species  I  suppose  represents 
the  best  thing  I  get  here,  I  take  them  regularly  each  year  during  the 
first  half  of  July,  and  always  at  sugar;  I  have  never  tried  light  for 
them,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  others  have  taken  them  in  this 
way.  Curiously  enough  the  var.  renago,  seems  to  be  equally  plentiful 
with  the  type,  and  the  specimens  I  exhibit  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
beautiful  dark  forms  I  get.  The  species  comes  very  readily  to  sugar  on 
a  good  night  and  comes  early,  but  does  not  stay  long.  I  sugar  quite 
a  long  beat  and  when  I  have  got  it  on  I  positively  have  to  gallop 
round  to  effect  my  captures.  1  have  reared  it  ab  ovo,  but  not  with 
great  success  as  it  seems  sulky  in  captivity,  at  least  that  is  my 
•experience.  I  have  sometimes  sugared  when  the  conditions  seemed 
against  insects  coming  and  have  yet  taken  perhaps  a  dozen  or  so  of  oo, 
practically  no  other  visitor  has  come  to  the  sugar,  which  would  seem 
to  show  that  it  is  less  easy  to  please  in  the  way  of  weather  than  the 
other  insects  that  are  undoubtedly  about  at  the  same  time. 

C.  tragezina  sometimes  swarm  and  show  some  variety,  their  plenti- 
tude  hereabouts  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  larvae  beating, 
the  tray  is  often  full  of  them. 

Of  the  Dianthcccias  I  have  only  so  far  found  capsincola.  I  have 
beaten  the  larvae  of  C.  viminalis  quite  plentifully  from  the  sallows 
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that  surround  portions  of  the  wood,  and  have  raised  a  nice  series; 
oxyacanthae  comes  in  quantities  to  sugar  with  plenty  of  its  var. 
capucina,  A.  apiilina,  also  to  sugar  but  so  far  not  plentifully  ;  A. 
nebulosa,  a  regular  visitor  to  sugar  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July, 
the  form  is  considerably  darker  than  I  have  seen  in  the  New  Forest; 
U .  protect  is  another  species  that  abounds,  and  one  can  take  plenty  of 
larvte  in  May,  and  this  is  better  than  waiting  to  take  the  imago  in  the 
autumn,  as  they  do  extremely  well  in  confinement,  that  is  to  say  if 
beaten  when  approaching  full-fed  condition.  I  cannot  give  any 
opionion  as  to  their  behaviour  when  dealt  with  ah  ovo  as  I  have  never 
tried  them.  H.  chenopodii ,  oleracea,  thalassina,  C.  vetusta,  G.  libatrix, 
P.  iota,  pulchrina  these  two  latter  flying  at  dusk,  and  C.  nupta  at 
sugar.  Amongst  the  Geometers  I  have  not  done  much  work,  but  the 
following  is  the  list  so  far  met  with,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  could 
be  considerably  added  to. 

I',  macnlaria,  plentifully  in  the  woods,  P.  syringaria,  S.  Manana, 
U.  penuarta,  B.  repandata,  yeinniaria,  roboraria.  I  don’t  know  whether 
this  latter  species  has  been  recorded  before  for  this  district  or  other 
district  so  near  London,  the  distance  being  approximately'  15  miles 
from  the  Marble  Arch — T.  consortaria,  G.  papilionaria,  vernaria,  and 
P.  bajnlaria.  The  specimen  I  exhibit  to-night  of  this  latter  was  taken 
at  sugar  by  Captain  Bolton  when  out  with  me  for  oo.  This  strikes 
me  as  most  unusual.  I  have  never  heard  of  it  happening  before, 
though  perhaps  others  have. 

Z.  pendnlaria,  A.  candidate,  P.  petraria  is  to  be  walked  up  in 
quantities  out  of  the  dead  bracken. 

B.  piniaria,  N.  aurantiaria,  defoliaria ,  A.  dilutata,  L.  didymata, 
pectinita ria,  li.  sordidata,  M.  ocellata,  albicillata,  M.  montanata,  yaliata, 
fluctnata,  A.  rubuiata,  badiata,  C.  ferrugata,  unidentaria,  C.  biiineata, 
C.  corylata  and  A.  plagiata. 

Amongst  the  Butterflies  in  this  district  I  have  scarcely  done  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  I  have,  however,  seen  specimens  of  P.  brassicae,  rapae, 
napi,  P.  egerta,  E.janira,  C.  pamphilus  and  T.  rubi,  and  have  beaten 
the  larvie  of  T.  quercus,  and  in  the  surrounding  fields  have  met  with 
P.  phloeas,  L.  tear  us,  S.  malvae,  N.  tages,  and  IP  sylvanus.  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  others,  and  some  day  I  hope  to  be  able  to  work  them 
and  compile  a  more  respectable  list. 

Though  only  rather  roughly  put  together  I  think  these  lists 
represent  fairly  well  my  doings  in  the  district  for  the  last  seven  years. 

It  will  probably  not  go  unnoticed  that  in  these  notes  I  make  no 
mention  at  all  of  any  member  of  the  “  Clearwing  ”  group.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  I  have  not  met  any  of  them.  Honestly', 

I  know  very  little  about  them,  and  I  daresay  they  may  often  have 
been  under  my  very  nose. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  woods  are  very  closely  preserved, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  me,  as  I  am  thus  enabled  to 
conduct  my  operations  free  from  the  curious  glances,  and  often  rude 
remarks,  of  the  uninitiated — the  advantage  of  which  is,  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  agree,  inestimable. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  my  notes  interesting 
and  that  they  will  at  least  serve  the  purpose  of  opening  up  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion,  more,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  the  district  treated 
is  so  near  to  London  than  anvthing  else. 

i/  o 
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PLUSIA  MONETA  (TREIT.)  IN  BRITAIN. 

(Rend  December  17th,  1912,  by  CHARLES  NICHOLSON.) 

The  following  summary  of  the  life-history  of  this  species  and  of 
its  appearance  in  Britain  has  been  compiled  from  published  records 
and  unpublished  observations  made  by  myself  and  others. 

The  genus  Plusia  has  representatives  throughout  the  world  and 
comprises  some  hundreds  of  species,  of  which  about  40  are  European, 
and  of  these  eight  were  recognised  as  British  prior  to  the  year  1890, 
ignoring  two  or  three  species  recorded  only  occasionally.  In  1890  the 
subject  of  these  notes  established  itself  in  this  country  and  so  added 
another  beautiful  and  interesting  member  to  the  galaxy  of  eight 
already  referred  to.  Plusia  means  “  rich,”  and,  in  a  sense,  is  an 
excellent  name  for  the  genus,  for  nearly  all  the  moths  are  of  elegant 
shape  and  their  anterior  wings  are  generally  ornamented  with 
metallic  patches  or  letter-like  markings,  and  rich  marblings  and 
shadings. 

The  Plusiids  appear  to  have  strong  emigratory  instincts  and  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  a  very  restless  lot.  Several  species  show  a  tendency 
to  emigrate  steadily  in  a  westerly  direction  and  moneta  has  made  itself 
very  conspicuous  in  this  respect.  In  a  note  in  the  “ Essex  Naturalist  ” 
for  1905  (p.  273),  Mr.  Wm.  Cole  says :  “  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  a  species  spreading  across  Europe  in  a  southern  migration. 
In  about  50  years  it  has  spread  from  Russia  ....  to  England.” 
Mr.  A.  Hoffmann  writes1  that  it  was  known  to  be  common  in  S.  and 
S.E.  Germany,  but  was  not  recorded  from  the  N.W.  until  1875,  when 
it  commenced  to  invade  that  district  and  in  1882  had  reached  Holland. 
According  to  Duponchel,  however,  it  was  known  in  Normandy  previous- 
to  1829,  and  was  taken  regularly  every  year  at  Falaise.  Kirby  states'2 3 
that  it  frequents  mountainous  districts  chiefly.  Its  first  recorded 
appearance  in  Britain  seems  to  have  been  in  1857,  when  two  specimens 
were  taken  in  Kent  and  remained  unidentified  and  unrecorded  by  their 
captor  until  1893s;  but  its  historic  invasion  of  this  country  took  place 
in  1890,  when  its  arrival  was  made  known  by  the  capture  of  a 
specimen  by  a  schoolboy  at  Dover  on  June  25th. 

On  July  1st  it  was  taken  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  on  the  following 
day  at  Emsworth,  Hants,  and  Reading.  In  August,  1891,  there  is  a 
record  for  Cambridge;  in  July,  1892,  it  reached  Harrow,  in  Middlesex, 
and  Alton  in  N.  Hants.  ;  in  1893  the  first  Essex  capture  was  made 
by  our  member,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Oldham,  and  it  also  reached 
Christchurch;  in  1894  it  was  reported  from  Norwich;  in  1896  at 
Bournemouth  ;  in  1897  at  Salisbury;  in  1900  at  Pyrton,  in  Oxfordshire. 
In  1902  we  hear  of  it  at  Monmouth;  in  1903  at  Earl’s  Barton,  Northants; 
in  1904  near  Worcester,  and  at  Uppingham  in  Rutland;  in  1906  in 
Cheshire  and  in  1909  in  N.  Lines.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  spread 
over  practically  the  whole  of  Southern  England  in  19  years,  but  I 

1  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1891,  p.  21. 

2  European  Butts,  and  Moths.,  1889,  p.  261. 

3  Ent.  Record,  iv.,  p.  228. 
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have  seen  no  records  from  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  the  I.  of  Man. 

The  first  recorded  capture  of  the  larvte  in  Britain  seems  to  be  that 
at  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  April  17th,  1 893  ;4 5  and  of  the 
pupa,  that  at  Frinstead,  Kent,  on  September  3rd,  1892.6 

An  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  insect  became  common  and 
generally  distributed  in  this  country  may  be  gathered  from  sales  of 
British  collections  of  lepidoptera.  In  1897,  i.e.,  seven  years  after  its 
invasion  of  Britain,  bred  specimens  fetched  2/6  apiece,  whilst  in  1905 
they  could  be  had  for  half  that  price.  In  a  list  recently  to  hand  they 
are  priced  at  6d. 

Plusia  moneta  deposits  its  cream-coloured  eggs  in  the  flower-heads 
of  monkshood  ( Aconitum )  and  larkspur  ( Delphinium ),  and  in  about  a 
week  the  young  larvie  hatch  and  begin  to  feed  amongst  the  buds  and 
flowers,  spinning  the  latter  together  with  a  slight  silken  web  to  form 
a  protecting  tent.  Mr.  Syney  Webb,  of  Dover,  says6  that  the  larvae 
are  at  first  miners  in  the  leaves,  several  inhabiting  one  mine,  but  I 
have  not  observed  this.  The  young  larvae  are  rather  maggot-like, 
with  brownish  heads  and  pale  bodies  dotted  with  black,  but  as  they 
grow  they  become  greener  and  when  about  half  an  inch  long,  are 
olive-green  with  from  four  to  six  black  dots  on  each  segment  and  from 
each  of  these  dots  springs  a  short  bristle. 

The  head  is  dingy  yellow  marked  with  black,  the  six  legs  are  black, 
the  eight  claspers  green,  and  there  is  an  indistinct  dark  line  down  the 
back  and  a  whitish  one  along  each  side.  The  larva  does  not  materially 
change  in  appearance  until  the  last  moult,  which  leaves  it  of  a  pale 
apple-green  colour  with  a  slightly  darker  line  down  the  back,  and  a 
white  one  along  each  side,  containing  the  spiracles,  which  are  white, 
edged  with  brownish-black.  The  head  is  greenish-yellow  and  semi¬ 
transparent,  and  the  legs  and  claspers  green.  The  head  and  second 
and  third  segments  are  retractile,  and  the  larva  tapers  gradually  from 
tail  to  head  and  arches  its  body  somewhat  in  crawling,  after  the  manner 
of  Plusiid  larvte  in  general. 

In  the  last  stage  the  larva  feeds  quite  exposed  on  the  leaves,  which 
it  closely  resembles  in  colour.  Besides  monkshood  (without  doubt 
its  proper  pabulum)  and  larkspur,  it  has  been  recorded  as  feeding  on 
the  leaves  of  sunflower,  cucumber,  vegetable  marrow,  burdock  and 
Jerusalem  artichoke  on  the  Continent,  out  it  seems  probable  that  in 
most  of  these  cases  the  larvte  had  been  disturbed,  and  were  eating 
what  they  could  find.  It  is  full-fed  in  about  a  month,  and  then  retires 
to  the  lowest  leaves  of  the  plant — which,  by  this  time,  have  turned 
yellow — and  spins  on  the  underside  of  one  a  beautiful  shuttle-shaped 
cocoon,  furnished  with  a  horizontal  slit  at  one  end,  through  which  the 
moth  emerges.  This  cocoon  is  either  pure  white  or  more  or  less  tinged 
with  yellow,  and  this  variety  in  the  colour  has  given  rise  to  consider¬ 
able  discussion.  One  writer7  says  that  the  cocoon  is  at  first  white,  and 
is  lined  afterwards  with  yellow  silk  by  the  larva;  this,  however,  does 
not  explain  why  some  cocoons  remain  white.  Others  have  thought 

4  Ent.,  xxvi.,  p.  277. 

5  Ent.,  xxv.,  p.  253. 

(i  Entomologist  Record,  vol.  viii.,  p.  185. 

7  Ent.  Rec.,  xvi.,  p.  132. 
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that  the  amount  of  light  to  which  the  larva  was  exposed  whilst 
spinning  influenced  the  colour  of  the  cocoon.  One  writer  records”  that 
cocoons  spun  on  leaves  changed  from  white  to  yellow  in  about  a  week, 
whilst  those  spun  on  the  woodwork  of  the  breeding-cage  remained 
white.  Another  records'1  four  cocoons  spun  in  a  glass-bottomed  pill¬ 
box,  one  pure  white,  two  dirty  white,  and  one  almost  entirely  yellow, 
whilst  several  found  that  white  cocoons  turned  yellow  when  wetted 
with  water,  and  that  this  was  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  age  of 
the  cocoon.  The  matter  needs  investigation. 

The  pupa  is  at  first  entirely  green,  but  the  dorsal  area  soon  becomes 
intensely  black,  and  the  rest  a  pale  greenish -yellow,  or  rarely  white. 
The  black  colour  varies  considerably  in  extent,  and  is  sometimes  entirely 
absent.  That  portion  of  the  pupa  containing  the  hind  legs  and  pro¬ 
boscis  projects  beyond  the  wing  cases,  and  when  the  moth  is  fully 
formed  within,  these  organs  can  be  seen  distinctly  not  nearly  filling  the 
sheath.  The  pupal  shell  is  very  thin  and  transparent,  except  the  black 
part,  and  when  the  moth  is  ready  to  emerge  the  colours  and  patterns  on  the 
wings  show  clearly  through  the  pupal  envelope.  The  pupal  state  lasts 
about  three  weeks. 

In  confinement  emergence  appears  to  take  place  about  10  a.m.  or 
10  p.m.,  the  latter  time  being  the  more  usual;  but  the  fact  that  the 
moth  flies  at  dusk  suggests  that  in  a  state  of  nature  an  earlier  emergence 
at  about  4  or  5  p.m.  would  be  more  probable. 

When  the  moth  emerges  the  wings  are,  of  course,  small  and  limp, 
but  in  about  ten  minutes  they  reach  full  expansion,  and  are  then 
pressed  together  and  kept  hanging  down  over  the  back  for  about  fifty 
minutes,8 9 10  when  they  are  brought  down  over  the  body  and  the  moth 
assumes  a  very  remarkable  resting  attitude,  which  is  one  of  its  most 
interesting  characteristics. 

The  front  legs  are  stretched  out  side  by  side,  straight  in  front  of 
the  head,  but  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  the  hooks  on  the 
feet  clutching  whatever  the  insect  is  resting  on,  the  second  pair  of  legs 
being  pressed  close  to  the  body,  whilst  the  last  pair,  which  are  very 
long,  just  hold  on  to  the  support,  almost,  or  quite,  covered  by  the  tips 
of  the  forewings,  which  just  touch  each  other  beyond  the  body,  to 
which,  with  the  hind  wings,  they  are  also  closely  pressed,  so  that  at  a 
little  distance  the  moth  appears  to  be  clinging  by  its  extended  fore¬ 
legs  and  the  tips  of  its  wings  only,  and  resembles  a  dead,  curled-up  leaf 
of  monkshood,  still  attached  by  its  stalk.  A  writer  in  the  Entomoloijist's 
Record,11  states  that  the  moth  rests  head  downwards,  and,  when  touched, 
lets  go  with  the  front  legs,  and  hangs  by  the  hind  ones  only.  I  have 
not  noticed  the  inverted  position  in  those  I  have  bred,  but  they  did  fall 
and  feign  death  when  touched.  It  seems  to  be  probable  that  the  falling 
is  intentional,  and  the  clinging  by  the  hind  legs  accidental,  because  it 
would  be  safer  for  the  insect  to  fall  when  menaced. 

The  wings  are  ample,  and,  as  is  usual  in  the  genus,  there  is  a  tooth 
or  hook  at  the  anal  angle  of  the  forewings  ;  in  some  species  this  is  not 

8  Ent.,  xxxv.,  p.  220. 

9  Ent.,  xxxvi.,  p.  290. 

10  Ent.  Rec.,  xv.,  p.  268. 

51  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  245. 
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very  noticeable,  but  in  moneta  and  others  it  is  obvious.  The  forewings 
are  of  a  golden-grey  colour,  and  have  a  somewhat  netted  appearance, 
due  to  the  darker  wing-rays,  wavy  lines  and  other  markings.  The 
central  spot  is  of  a  shiny,  golden,  or  brassy,  colour,  and  in  shape  like  an 
ear,  or  sometimes  like  two  adjacent  small  coins  (whence  the  name 
moneta)  with  darker  centres.  The  hindwings,  head,  thorax,  body,  legs, 
and  antennae  are  yellowish-grey,  and  the  thorax  is  very  beautifully 
crested  with  brown-tipped  tufts  of  long  hair-like  scales.  The  palpi 
are  very  long,  and  evidently  highly  specialised.  Like  the  other 
members  of  the  genus  the  present  species  is  very  constant  in  coloura¬ 
tion,  but  varies  somewhat  in  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  brown 
markings,  which  occasionally  suffuse  the  whole  of  the  wings,12  the  spot 
alone  remaining  unchanged — a  very  striking  form  paralleled  by  a  rare 
aberration  of  the  common  Silver  Y  ( Plusia  gamma).  There  is  also  a 
beautiful  shining  silvery-white  form  of  moneta  found  in  Siberia.11 

The  moth  commences  to  fly  about  9  p.m.  (second  brood  about 
6  p.m.)  and  has  been  seen  to  frequent  the  flowers  of  several  kinds  of 
plants  besides  monkshood  and  larkspur,  which,  of  course,  seem  the 
most  natural  sources  of  its  food  supply.  White  and  bladder 
campions,  rosebay  willow  herb,  valerian,  honeysuckle,  syringa, 
privet,  bramble,  foxglove,  viper’s  bugloss,  tobacco  plants,  and 
thrift  have  been  noted  as  possessing  attractions  for  this  species  and 
it  has  also  been  seen  flying  amongst  roses  and  round  a  plum-tree  on 
which  ripe  fruit  was  hanging.  I  cannot  find  any  records  of  its 
coming  to  sugar,  but  many  of  the  specimens  captured  have  lost  their 
lives  through  a  fatal  partiality  for  artificial  light. 

This  species  appears  to  be  double-brooded  under  favourable 
climatic  conditions,  but  in  cool  seasons  a  single  brood  is  the  rule.  In 
this  country,  at  least  in  the  south,  there  seems  to  be  a  partial  second 
brood  in  September  in  forward  seasons,  the  first  or  normal  brood 
appearing  in  May  or  June,  sometimes  straggling  on  into  July,  or  even 
August. 

The  larvae  hibernate  close  to14,  or  under,  the  ground  in  the  hollow 
stems  of  the  foodplants  and  commence  feeding  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  grown  sufficiently  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation, 
March  26th  being  the  earliest  record  I  can  find15  for  their  first 
appearance.  Those  of  the  second  brood  feed  in  August  on  the  flowers 
and  seeds,  spinning  the  former  together.  I  have  found  small  larvae  in 
autumn  feeding  on  the  seeds  in  the  late  capsules10. 

This  species  is  the  Noctna  moneta  of  Fabricius,  N.  flavago  of  Esper, 
and  N.  napelli  of  Linnaeus  (vide  Entomologist  xxiii.,  p.  287),  and 
according  to  Grote  ( Entomologist’s  Record ,  viii.,  p.  303)  it  is  the  type 
and  only  British  representative  of  Hubner’s  genus  Polychrisia,  the  rest 
of  the  British  Plusias  being  classified  by  him  as  follows: — Plnsia  — 
chrysitis  (type),  chryson  and  bractea  ;  Chrysaspid  ia  =festucae  (type); 
Antographa— gamma  (type),  iota,  pulchrina  and  interrogationis. 


12  Ent.  llec.,  viii.,  p.  305. 

13  Ent.,  xxxiii.,  p.  287. 

14  L.  W.  Newman,  in  lit. 

15  Ent.,  xxxvi.,  p.  101. 

16  Ent.,  xlv.,  p.  206. 
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NOTES  ON  CCENONYMPHA  PAMPHILUS. 

(Read  February  18th,  1913,  by  HAROLD  B.  WILLIAMS,  LL.B., 
at  a  discussion  on  this  species.) 

When  the  winter  programme  for  this  session  was  being  arranged, 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  evenings  might  be  devoted  to  an 
exhibition  and  discussion  on  Coenonymplia  pamphUus. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise  the  idea  was  immediately  adopted,  and  I 
was  asked  to  open  the  discussion.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  this  part 
of  the  arrangement  formed  no  part  of  my  original  idea  of  the  meeting, 
and  in  fact  caused  me  considerable  consternation  when  I  heard  it,  as  I, 
in  common  with  most  collectors,  have  rather  neglected  the  insect  in 
question. 

I  must  warn  you  not  to  expect  a  scientific  paper.  I  fear  that  I  am 
one  of  those  barbarians  against  whom  the  late  Mr.  Tutt  so  often 
launched  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence— I  am  a  “  mere  collector.”  I 
have  always  thought  that  this  prejudice  against  “  mere  collectors  ”  is 
based  on  no  very  logical  line  of  thought.  I  can  understand  that  a 
man  who  sets  out  to  be  a  scientist,  and  goes  no  farther  than  to  amass 
a  collection,  is  somewhat  of  a  fool,  but  why  should  a  man  whose 
interest  is  not  of  a  scientific,  but  of  a  recreative  nature,  be  forbidden 
to  collect  at  all  unless  he  contributes  something  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  insect  world. 

Like  most  other  entomologists  I  have  never  “  wasted  time  ”  in  a 
search  for  the  ova,  larvae,  or  pupae  of  this  species,  so  am  not  in  a 
position  to  direct  you  to  them,  should  any  of  you  be  possessed  of  a 
desire  to  discover  the  insect  in  any  of  these  stages  in  its  natural  haunts. 
No  doubt  the  larvae  would  be  readily  found  if  searched  for  in  the 
proper  time  and  place.  They  are  said  to  be  of  a  clear  green  colour 
with  darker  green  dorsal  and  spiracular  stripes,  the  anal  points  pink; 
a  typical  satyrid  larva,  in  fact.  The  pupa  is  of  a  pale  green,  and  is 
suspended  by  the  tail. 

The  time  of  appearance  of  this  species  in  the  perfect  state  seems  to 
be  a  somewhat  complicated  affair.  It  first  appears  in  May  and  June. 
Of  the  larvae  resulting  from  this  brood,  some  feed  up  rapidly  and 
produce  imagines  in  August.  From  the  abundance  of  the  species  in 
the  latter  month  one  may  conjecture  that  a  fair  proportion  succeed  in 
this  effort.  Others  feed  more  slowly  and  hibernate  as  small  larvae, 
completing  their  growth  in  the  spring.  The  August  examples  in  their 
turn  produce  another  lot  of  offspring,  and  these  larvae  also  hibernate 
and  resume  operations  in  the  spring.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  larvae 
from  August  parents  are  not  full-fed  as  soon  as  those  that  have  fed 
through  the  previous  summer,  and  thus  emerge  in  July,  between  the 
other  two  broods,  keeping  up  a  continuous  emergence  of  the  species 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Whatever  their  history,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  little  insect  is 
at  almost  all  times  and  places  so  abundant  that  very  few  people 
trouble  to  collect  it.  The  variation,  however,  is  very  extensive,  and 
renders  the  butterfly  well  worth  a  little  attention.  The  specimens 
vary  considerably  in  size,  those  in  my  own  series  varying  between 
27mm.  and  38mm.  in  expanse  (centre  of  thorax  to  apex  x  2),  but  these 
measurements  are  probably  not  extreme. 
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The  spring  and  summer  broods  present  generally  a  well-marked 
difference,  especially  in  the  male,  the  spring  specimens  being  light, 
with  very  little,  if  any,  brown  border,  while  the  summer  specimens  are 
usually  strongly  marked.  While  on  this  subject  I  must  mention,  to 
prove  the  rule  in  the  proverbial  manner,  that  the  darkest  male  in  my 
series,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  extreme  form  of  the  ab.  li/llns, 
Esp.,  was  captured  on  June  22nd,  1902,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the 
spring  brood.  The  specimen  referred  to  is  a  fine  male  of  the  ab. 
bipiipillata,  Cosm.,  and  was  taken  at  Wimbledon.* 

The  variation  of  this  species,  apart  from  seasonal  dimorphism, 
may  be  considered  under  three  heads : — 

Variation  in  ground  colour. 

Variation  in  the  direction  of  increase  of  marking. 

Variation  in  the  direction  of  decrease  of  marking. 

I.  Variation  of  Ground  Colour. 

This  is  very  extensive,  and  series  from  different  districts  often  show 
considerable  difference.  Pale  specimens  are  not  at  all  infrequent  in 
some  localities  and  perhaps  occur  more  frequently  in  some  seasons  than 
in  others.  One  hesitates  to  dogmatise  from  insufficent  data,  but  may 
perhaps  suggest  that  in  fine,  hot  summers  the  paler  forms  are  more 
abundant;  in  dull,  wet  summers  the  darker  forms.  This  has  been  one’s  own 
experience,  and  one  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  more  than  a  coincidence. 
This  suggestion  of  course  only  relates  to  the  around  colour,  not  mark¬ 
ing,  and  only  to  the  slight  variation  in  colour  such  as  one  would  not 
become  aware  of,  except  by  the  comparison  of  long  series  from  various 
localities,  and  extending  over  a  long  period  of  collection.  Extreme 
forms  must  be  regarded  as  sporadic  and  are  rare.  A  well-known 
yellowish  variety  has  been  made  ab.  pallida  by  Tutt,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  figure  of  it  in  Moseley’s  “  Varieties.” 

An  exceedingly  rare  variety  has  the  usual  tawny  ground  colour 
replaced  by  white.  Such  a  specimen  was  in  the  “  Maddison  ” 
collection,  and  others  exist,  but  it  must  be  very  scarce.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  form  has  ever  received  an  aberrational  name.  If 
this  is  so,  it  must  be  almost  unique  among  striking  varieties  of  British 
Lepidoptera.  No  doubt  the  obvious  name,  “alba”  will  sooner  or 
later  be  applied  to  it  by  some  systematist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colour  may  be  darkened  to  a  brownish- 
tawny.  I  have  a  specimen  of  this  form  taken  in  1910  at  Westerham, 
in  Kent  (exhibited),  which  is  further  remarkable  in  having  a  small 
spot  near  the  anal  angle  of  the  hindwing  (upperside),  an  unusual 
form  of  variation  in  this  country.  This  brownish-tawny  form,  again, 
is  possibly  local  or  seasonal;  a  long  series  of  it  from,  I  believe, 
Delatnere  Forest,  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
Woodford. 

More  extreme  forms  also  occur,  and  specimens  have  been  recorded 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  collected  a  short  series  at  Wimbledon. 
This  year  (1913)  the  spring  specimens  were  larger,  of  a  deeper  ground  colour,  and 
more  strongly  marked,  than  the  summer  specimens.  I  exhibited  the  series  before 
this  Society  on  October  2 1st,  1913. 
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of  a  rich  purplish-brown  colour,  but  such  forms  must  be  regarded  as 
very  unusual. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  a  specimen  in  my  own  series, 
from  Essex,  in  which  the  cell  on  the  forewings  is  clouded  over  with  a 
suffusion  of  the  same  tint  as  the  usual  dark  margin.  (Spring  brood). 

II.  Increase  of  Marking. 

The  noticeable  form  under  this  heading  is  the  ab.  {et  rar.)  l;/llns, 
Esp.  This  is  the  form  in  which  there  is  a  strongly  marked  dark 
marginal  border  to  all  the  wings.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
summer  examples  show  some  tendency  to  variation  in  this  direction, 
and  in  some  years  a  fair  number  of  strongly  marked  forms  are 
obtained.  Really  extreme  forms,  however,  are  rare  in  this  country. 
I  have  a  very  fine  one  taken  at  Colchester,  in  the  summer  of  1904,  in 
the  series  which  I  exhibit.  This  form  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  the 
usual  summer  form  in  the  South  of  Europe,  but,  according  to  Tutt, 
these  specimens  really  belong  to  the  specialized  race  named  by 
Staudinger  var.  manjinata. 

Another  form  of  variation  in  this  direction  is  the  development  of 
extra  spots.  Such  forms  are  not  common.  I  have  two  in  which  a 
small,  blind  spot  occurs  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  underside  of  the 
forewings  in  the  third  neural  interspace  below  the  eye-spot.  One  of 
these  was  taken  at  St.  Margaret’s  Bay,  near  Dover,  in  1908,  and  the 
other  at  Little  Missenden,  in  1911.  I  have  seen  this  form  in  several 
collections,  notably  that  of  Dr.  Cassal,  who  had  a  specimen  with  a 
complete  ocellated  spot  in  this  position,  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
found  more  commonly  if  searched  for.  Mr.  Grosvenor  has  one  with  a 
complete  chain  of  such  spots,  not  well  developed,  but  clearly 
distinguishable,  and  reminding  one  of  some  forms  of  C.  ti/phon. 

An  additional  spot  also  occurs  fairly  frequently  just  below,  and 
attached  to,  the  eye-spot.  Such  an  aberration  on  the  upperside 
(ab.  bipnpillata,  Cosm.),  is  not  common,  but  the  corresponding  under¬ 
side  variation  is  more  frequent,  and  I  am  able  to  exhibit  four  specimens 
of  it.  Three  of  these  came  from  the  “Raynor"  col'ection  and  were 
taken  at  Hazeleigh,  in  Essex,  and  the  other  is  from  Little  Missenden. 
Of  the  upperside  form  (ab.  bipnpillata )  I  have  one  from  Wimbledon 
which  I  have  already  referred  to. 

Another  handsome  underside  form  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  dark 
fuscous  suffusion  on  the  innerside  of  the  transverse  line,  normally 
only  faintly  indicated,  which  crosses  the  wing  near  the  eye-spots. 
This  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  fuscous  suffusion  at  the 
tornus.  I  exhibit  one  very  fine  and  extreme  form  of  this  variety,  and 
three  less  striking  ones,  from  various  localities. 

On  the  hindwings  there  is  normally  a  central  whitish  patch,  most 
pronounced,  as  a  rule,  in  most  extreme  li/llns  forms.  This  patch  is 
often  partially,  and  occasionally  wholly,  obscured  (ab.  unicolor,  Tutt.). 
The  correlation  between  the  darkmunp  of  the  wing-margins  on  the 
upperside,  characteristic  of  ab.  bjllus,  and  the  extension  of  this  litjlit 
patch  is  remarkable,  but  is  nevertheless  confirmed  by  numerous 
observers,  including  the  late  Mr.  Tutt. 

Another  underside  aberration  is  known  as  ab.  ocellata ,  Tutt.,  and 
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has  a  row  of  ocellafced  spots  on  the  hindwings.  Extreme  forms  are 
very  handsome.  Most  specimens  have  a  row  of  small  spots  varying  in 
size  hut  not  ocellated,  and  specimens  with  no  trace  of  such  spots  are 
not  common,  and  1  only  possess  one. 

III.  Decrease  of  Marking. 

This  takes  place  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  eye-spot.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  be  large  and  prominent,  or  even  duplicated.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  reduced  to  minute  proportions,  or  even  disappear. 
The  form  with  no  eye-spot  on  the  upperside  is  known  as  ab.  obsolete i, 
Tutt.  The  underside  aberration  is  unnamed,  hut  might  well  be 
included  in  ab.  obsoleta,  as,  in  my  experience,  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  usually  correspond  in  this  respect.  One  may  note  that  the 
upperside  form  is  often  overlooked,  as  frequently  there  is  a  trace  of  the 
spot  on  the  underside,  or  even  a  normally  sized  spot,  and  this,  showing 
through  the  wing,  gives  the  latter  the  appearance  of  being  spotted  on 
the  upper  surface  as  well. 

Curious  forms  occur,  with  the  obsolescence  on  one  wing  only — 
Mr.  Mera,  I  believe,  has  one.  Another  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Benton 
at  a  meeting  of  this  Society  on  October  17th,  1905,  and  yet  another  by 
Mr.  Grosvenor  on  December  3rd,  1912. 

A  most  extraordinary  aberration,  quite  unclassifiable,  was  in  the 
Maddison  ”  collection,  and  had  a  patch  of  the  upperside  coloration 
in  the  underside  of  the  left  hindwing. 

I  must  apologise  for  troubling  you  at  such  length  on  the  subject  of 
the  variation  of  this  little  insect,  and  hope  that  what  I  have  said  may 
be  of  sufficient  interest  to  support  some  discussion  on  the  seasonal  and 
aberrational  forms  of  the  species. 


NOTES  ON  BUPALUS  PIN1ARIUS,  LINN. 

(Read  April  15th,  1913,  by  E.  A.  COCKAYNE,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  at  a 

Discussion  on  this  species.) 

Bnpaliis  piniarius,  Linn.,  is  not  only  a  beautiful  and  conspicuous 
insect,  but  is  also  a  most  interesting  one  from  the  distribution  of  its 
two  distinct  forms  in  these  islands.  And  it  is  with  a  discussion  of 
this  that  I  intend  to  open  the  evening,  leaving  its  life-history  and  the 
technical  points  of  nomenclature  to  those  more  expert  in  these  depart¬ 
ments.  The  insect,  without  any  very  close  relatives  anywhere  in  the 
world,  has  a  wide  range  through  Europe,  across  Asia  to  Japan,  not 
extending  north  into  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  being  found  as  far  south  as 
Asia  Minor. 

In  this  country  it  is  found  in  two  widely  different  forms,  a 
small  northern  race,  the  type  form,  in  which  the  male  has  a  white 
ground  colour  and  the  female,  though  variable,  is  always  dull  in 
colour  and  usually  a  uniform  dark  brown,  and  a  large  southern  race, 
ab.  jiavescens,  Buch-White,  whose  male  has  a  rich  cream  coloured 
ground  and  whose  female  is  a  bright  tawny  brown.  It  is  true  that 
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males  with  a  white  ground  colour  occasionally  occur  in  the  south,  but 
they  are  always  large  and  therefore  different  in  appearance  from 
northern  specimens.  Big  dull-brown  females  also  occur  as  a  rare 
aberration,  in  southern  woods.  Again,  even  in  the  extreme  north, 
cream-coloured  males  are  found  occasionally,  but  they  have  a  dingy- 
greyish  appearance,  and  are  of  small  size.  In  the  midlands,  where  the 
races  overlap,  a  mingling  of  characters  as  regards  size  and  colour  takes 
place. 

The  difference  in  size  is  very  considerable ;  my  Scottish  males 
range  from  24mm. -32mm.  in  expanse,  my  Irish  from  36mm. -38mm.,  and 
my  English  from  36mm. -40mm.  It  is,  however,  not  unusual  to  find  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  an  insect  as  one  proceeds  northwards,  but  the 
difference  in  colour  is  more  important.  It  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  different  surroundings,  for  the  insect  always  lives  in  pine 
woods,  and  indeed  the  colouring  of  the  upperside  is  not  cryptic  at  all  — 
for  only  the  underside  is  visible  when  the  insect  is  at  rest — and  we 
must  seek  for  some  other  explanation. 

In  Scandinavia  Lampor  states  that  in  the  male  the  wings  are 
black  and  white,  but  that  ab.  flaveacens,  Buch-White,  is  found  in 
Sweden  (Ostergolland,  Sodermanland,  Upland)  and  in  Norway,  south 
and  centre,  but  the  type  is  the  prevalent  form  in  Sweden,  Norway 
south  and  middle,  Finland  and  Denmark ;  Aurivillius  (Macrolep.  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Finland),  says  in  the  male  the  upper- 
side  is  black  and  white,  seldom  yellow  (ab.  flavescens,  Buch-White)  and 
and  in  the  female  ochreous  with  two  dark  cross  lines  and  a  white  dark 
apical  mark,  but  sometimes  more  like  the  male,  and  then  greyish  in 
the  centre  instead  of  yellow  ochre. 

In  these  islands  the  small  white  form  occurs  in  Scotland,  N. 
England,  extending  into  the  midlands,  in  Wales,  and  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  and  this  is  the  area  commonly  occupied  by  that  part  of  our 
fauna  derived  from  Scandinavia.  It  seems  curious  that  the  whole  of 
Ireland  should  be  occupied  by  Scandinavian  forms  accustomed  to  a 
very  different  climate,  hut  that  it  is  the  case  must  strike  the  least 
•observant. 

In  the  case  of  mammals  the  best  instance  is  the  blue  or  mountain 
hare,  Lepns  timidus,  which  is  found  in  North  Scotland,  but  not 
elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  being  replaced  in  the  south  by  the  brown 
hare,  L.  europaeus,  but  occurs  all  over  Ireland,  where  the  brown  species 
is  unknown. 

In  lepidoptera  a  few  instances  having  the  same  distribution  will 
■suffice:  Coenonympha  typlion,  Trochilium  scoliaefonne,  Acronycta  myricac, 
Hadena  rectilinea,  Larentia  salicata ,  all  of  which  are  found  even  in  the 
■extreme  south  of  Ireland. 

The  probable  explanation  is  that  they  reached  this  country  when 
Scotland  was  joined  to  Scandinavia,  and  Ireland  to  Scotland.  The 
rough  map  I  hand  round  will  show  the  supposed  former  land 
connections,  and  are  derived  from  Scharff’s  “  European  Mammals.” 
A  large  river  rose  in  South  Scotland  and  ran  to  the  Atlantic,  down 
what  is  now  the  centre  of  the  Irish  Sea,  another  large  river  ran  down 
to  the  Atlantic  along  the  English  Channel;  Scandinavia,  the  British 
Isles  and  France  were  all  united  directly.  England  remained  connected 
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by  a  bridge  of  land  to  the  Continent,  when  the  rise  of  the  general 
land  level  bad  led  to  the  severing  of  the  connections  of  Scotland  with 
Scandinavia  and  Ireland  with  Scotland,  and  thus  many  central 
European  species  never  reached  Ireland.  The  ab.  flavescens  Buchanan- 
White  is  the  ordinary  form  in  Central  and  South  Europe  and  in  all 
the  southern  range  of  the  insect. 

In  Step’s  book  on  Forest  Trees  we  find  that  the  Scots  fir,  Pinas 
sj/lvestris,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  though  formerly  found  in 
England  it  died  out  completely  and  was  replanted.  The  replanting 
began  in  Hampshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  in  1776,  but  the 
trees  on  Leith  Hill  in  Surrey  may  be  descendants  of  those  planted  a 
century  earlier  by  John  Evelyn  in  the  grounds  of  Wotton.  If  the 
afforestation  took  place  in  this  way  it  must  have  been  a  slow  process. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  Step  states  that  it  is  and  must  be  considered 
a  true  native,  though  according  to  the  Cybele  Hibernica,  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  survival  exists,  the  last  forests  having  been  cut  down 
900  years  ago. 

It  is  certain  that  the  south  of  England  was  repopulated  by  the 
insect  after  the  direct  land  connection  with  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  broken,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  a  large  part  of  Ireland  was 
repopulated,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  the  source  of  this  fresh 
population. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  older  works  on 
entomology.  Albin  (1712  1720)  gives  figures  of  many  of  the  more- 
conspicuous  geometers,  but  none  of  B.  piniarius.  Wilkes  (1778) 
also  leaves  it  out.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  unknown  to  either  of 
these  authors. 

Donovan  (1800)  describes  the  cream  form,  ab.  flavescens,  and  figures 
the  male  only.  He  says  this  rare  aud  curious  species  of  Phalaena  has- 
been  for  some  years  admitted  to  the  cabinets  of  English  Natural 
History,  but  on  the  most  dubious  authority.  That  it  is  an  inhabitant- 
of  Great  Britain  is,  however,  now  ascertained,  for  in  the  summer  of 
the  present  year,  about  the  last  week  in  June,  it  was  observed  in  great- 
plenty  in  a  fir  wood  at  Crathis  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  in 
Mearnshire,  Scotland,  by  George  Milne,  Esq.,  of  Surrey  Place, 
Walworth.  They  seldom  fly  low,  and  are  consequently  taken  with 
some  difficulty. 

Again,  Haworth,  in  1803,  “  Lep.  Britannica p.  278,  says  having- 
only  German  specimens  the  description  is  omitted.  The  species  is 
well  known,  T.  P.  Neale,  having  lately  found  it  in  England,  and  W. 
J.  Plooker,  F.L.S.,  in  Scotland,  “  in  exceeding  abundance  in  the  fir 
woods  on  the  Hill  of  Kinnoul,  by  Perth,  in  the  middle  of  June,”  and 
continues  with  accurate  description  of  flight,  etc. 

From  this  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  was  at  that  date  really  rare 
in  southern  England.  Though  observers  were  few  in  Scotland,  all 
our  information  comes  from  that  country,  its  very  existence  in  southern 
England  being  in  dispute,  though  many  good  naturalists  were  working 
in  places  where  it  abounds  now.  Rare  insects,  such  as  Acronycta 
alni  and  Notodonta  tri macula  were  well  known,  and  so  conspicuous  a 
day-flying  insect  could  not  possibly  have  been  overlooked. 

Even  in  1841,  Humphreys  and  Westwood,  though  figuring  the 
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southern  $  and  $  ,  state  that  it  is  found  especially  in  the  north  of 
England,  but  Stainton,  1859,  records  it  from  all  over  England.  With 
regard  to  Ireland  the  position  is  somewhat  different.  The  insect  is 
mentioned  without  locality  in  Joseph  Greene  and  Hogan’s  list,  1857, 
but  Birchall,  in  1867,  had  not  met  with  it  in  Ireland,  though  he  admits 
that  three-quarters  of  the  country  was  still  terra  incognita  at  that  date. 

Kane,  in  his  list,  “  Entomologist,”  1897,  p.  215,  says  that  it  is  very 
local,  but  abundant  where  it  occurs,  and  ab.  flavescens  has  been  taken 
in  Meath. 

The  white  type  form  is  the  common  one,  all  three  in  the  Dublin 
Museum  are  of  this  colour,  and  entomologists  from  Enniskillen,  Kerry, 
and  other  countries  took  only  types:  (Sir  Charles  Langham,  Com¬ 
mander  Gwatkin -Williams,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Westropp).  From  this 
evidence  I  draw  the  following  conclusion  that  the  type,  the  small 
white  northern  race,  entered  Scotland  by  the  old  land  bridge  between 
that  country  Scandinavia,  spread  down  and  occupied  north  England, 
crossed  to  Ireland  by  this  land  bridge,  which  united  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  spread  over  the  whole  country.  In  Ireland  much  des¬ 
truction  of  fir  woods  took  place,  but  probably  some  remained,  and  the 
insect  persisted.  Replantation  has  taken  place,  and  though  the  insect 
has  spread,  and,  according  to  the  recent  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John 
Bristowe,  is  still  spreading,  it  is  still  local. 

In  England,  if  it  ever  inhabited  the  southern  counties,  it  died  out 
with  the  destruction  of  all  fir  woods. 

Reafforestation  took  place,  but  the  insect  only  established  itself  in 
recent  times,  and  was  still  very  rare  indeed  in  1800.  The  form  found 
was  the  large  ab.  Jlaveseens,  and  it  probably  came  from  France — there 
is  proof  that  the  female  travels  great  distances  at  night — where  this 
form  is  predominant,  spread  rapidly  and  intermingled  with  the  small 
northern  race  which  spread  down  to  meet  it. 


NOTES  ON  THERA  VARIATA  (SCHIFF.)  AND  T.  OBELISCATA  (HB.) 

(Read  May  6th,  1913,  by  L.  B.  PEOUT,  F.E.S.) 

Probably — notwithstanding  the  long  time  which  it  takes  for  a  new 
idea  concerning  an  assumedly  well-known  species  to  obtain  a  fair  hold 
upon  the  average  imagination — most  ordinarily  -well  informed 
Lepidopterists  are,  by  this  time,  at  least  aware  that  there  is  a  “  Thera 
variata  question  ;  ”  that  is  to  say,  that  some  misguided  person  has  been 
doing  somethin g  of  late  to  disturb  the  calm  contentment  with  which 
the  majority  have  been  ignoring  the  common  pest  of  our  pine-woods, 
or  the  minority  (more  zealous  over  Geometrid  variation),  keeping  an 
eye  open  for  chance  “  abs.,”  and  perhaps  congratulating  themselves 
that  variata  was  by  no  means  such  a  misnomer  as  a  good  many  other 
names  which  might  be  mentioned.  But,  as  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  far  my  audience  has  digested  my  article  in  “  The 
Entomologist  ”  (xlv.,  241),  or  understands  exactly  what  has  happened 
regarding  this  (or  these)  species,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  re-state  the 
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case,  even  at  the  risk  of  boring  some  to  whom  its  main  outlines,  at 
least,  are  already  quite  familiar. 

I  am  fortunate  in  having  been  connected  with  entomology  long 
enough  to  have  received  some  of  my  earliest  ideas  and  impressions 
from  Doubleday,  though  only  through  the  pages  of  Newman’s 
“  British  Moths  ”  ;  and  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  strength  of  first 
impressions,  even  the  combined  onslaught  of  Stainton,  Tutt,  Meyrick, 
Barrett  and  South,  not  to  mention  Staudinger  and  a  whole  host  of 
continentals,  never  succeeded  in  making  me  forget  that  at  least  one 
eminent  authority  held  that  the  insect  claiming  in  Britain  the  name 
of  Thera  variata  was  a  usurper,  and  ought  to  be  called  obeliscata.  Thus, 
it  came  about  that  when  I  took  up  the  study  of  the  non-British  Larentiids, 
and  their  literature,  I  was  quite  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  form  an 
independent  opinion  on  the  question  of  “  species  versus  aberration.” 
Moreover,  having  become  pretty  conversant  with  the  facies  and  range 
of  variation  of  the  British  form  before  I  set  eyes  on  the  Continental,  I 
was  perhaps  more  competent  to  detect  differences  in  the  latter  than 
my  German  brethren,  who  had  had  the  forms  mixed  all  their 
entomological  lives.  At  any  rate,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  “Ihe 
Entomologist ,”  I  felt  convinced,  from  my  very  first  beholding  it,  that 
the  “  type  ”  variata  of  the  continent  was  a  distinct  species  from  our 
British  insect.  I  have  also  recorded,  in  the  same  place,  the  similar 
impression  which  a  first  introduction  to  true  variata  made  upon  Mr. 
Durrant,  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

But  here  1  have  to  make  a  serious  confession,  which  again  points 
the  old  moral  of  the  treachery  of  unaided  memory.  Writing,  as  usual, 
under  severe  pressure  of  time,  1  neglected  to  turn  up  my  old  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  ventured  to  state  ( Ent .,  xlv.,  243)  what  I  believed  was 
absolutely  correct,  that  “I  submitted  the  genitalia  to  Mr.  Pierce  several 
years  ago,  but  as  these  unfortunately  yielded  nothing  tangible,  I  pub¬ 
lished  nothing  on  the  subject,”  etc.  Now  I  find  that  there  lies  an 
error  in  the  very  heart  of  that  statement,  namely,  in  the  words  “ nothing 
tangible.”  I  find  that  Mr.  Pierce  did  find  a  slight  difference — only 
slight,  as  indeed  would  be  expected,  but  (since  further  examination 
seems  to  show  it  quite  constant)  most  assuredly  something  “tangible,” 
and  a  further  proof  that  we  are  dealing  with  two  species : — 

1.  Variata  (Scbiff.)  Schmett.  Wien.,  p.  110;  Hb.,  fig.  293  (nec 
Haworth).  Not  until  recently  known  as  British.  S  genitalia  with  a 
strong  cluster  of  spines  on  the  tedeagus. 

2.  Obeliscata,  Hb.  ( =  variata ,  Haw.,  et.  ah,  nec  Hb.)  Abundant  in 
Britain.  $  genitalia  with  smaller  cluster  of  spines. 

The  genitalic  differentiation,  as  here  stated,  could  only  be  utilized 
with  an  example  of  each  species  before  one,  but  I  have  preferred  to 
leave  it  so  for  the  present,  rather  than  give  an  erroneous  diagnosis,  as 
I  do  not  think  the  number  of  spines  has  been  exactly  counted  yet,  or 
at  least,  I  have  had  no  more  than  a  single  hasty  view  at  Mr.  Burrows 
as  yet,  though  this  was  sufficient  to  show  how  easily  distinguishable 
the  two  forms  were.  I  think  the  number  of  strong  spines  in  variata 
must  have  been  at  least  a  dozen,  in  obeliscata  not  more  than  six  or 
eight. 

In  external  structure  I  have  not,  at  present,  discovered  any  difference 
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between  the  two  species.  In  colour  and  markings,  both  are  variable, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  can  mention  any  reliable  distinctions  other  than 
those  already  recorded  in  “  The  Entomologist.”  These  are  : — - 

1.  Colour. — In  variata  this  is  grey,  brown-grey,  green-grey,  or  the 
like,  rarely  at  all  reddish,  never  fulvous.  So  far  as  is  yet  known,  there 
is  no  true  melanic  form  of  variata,  although  some  are  of  a  pretty  dark 
grey  ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  probable  that  such  will  ultimately 
turn  up.  In  that  case  they  may  prove  difficult  to  distinguish,  though,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  blackest  obliscata  ab.  obliterata  known  to  me  are  reddish 
black,  I  do  not  apprehended  that  the  difficulty  would  be  insurmountable. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that,  even  if  it  were,  it  would  no  more  weaken  the 
specific  claim  of  the  form  than  does  the  existence  of  almost  or  quite 
indistinguishable  melanic  forms  among  the  Eupitheciae. 

2.  Markin;) s. — In  variata  the  outer  edge  of  the  median  band  is 
much  more  jagged  than  in  obeliscata,  showing  strong  indentations  on 
all  the  veins  from  the  projecting  lobe  to  the  hind  margin,  as  well  as 
on  the  submedian  fold,  whereas  obeliscata  is  without  any  deep  indenta¬ 
tions,  or,  at  most,  only  with  one  on  the  submedian  fold;  in  particular 
a  strong  indentation  on  the  second  median  vein  (the  vein  just  anterior 
to  the  submedian  fold)  seems  a  good  character  in  variata.  Similarly, 
variata  shows  a  strongly  dentate,  pale  subterminal  line,  in  obeliscata,  the 
li  ne  is  obsolescent,  or,  if  clearly  expressed,  is  shown  to  be  much  less  dentate. 
There  is  a  laps.  cal.  in  my  note  in  “  The  Entomologist,”  (p.  244),  six 
lines  from  the  bottom,  “postmedian”  should  read  “subterminal,” 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  same  marking  which  was  mentioned  five 
lines  higher  up  ;  the  “postmedian  line”  in  the  Larentiids  is  the  outer 
edge  of  the  central  band,  but  fortunately  the  slip  does  no  serious 
mischief,  as  the  “  postmedian  ”  is  nearly  as  reliable  a  character  as  the 
“subterminal.”  The  hindwings  also,  of  obeliscata  shows,  at  least,  a 
suspicion  of  a  brownish  gloss,  and  is,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  quite 
weakly  marked,  or  entirely  unmarked.  That  of  variata,  though  rather 
variable  in  colour  (whitish-grey  to  darker  grey)  is  of  a  colder  tone,  and 
bears  a  distinct  dark  discal  dot,  and  often  a  distinct  postmedian  line. 

Now  as  regards  the  larvae,  Doubleday  ( Ent .,  iii . ,  84)  pointed  out 
that  “  Hiibner  has  figured  the  larvae  of  variata  with  a  red  head  and 
with  the  white  stripes  on  the  body  continued  through  the  head  ;  the 
larva  of  ours  ( obeliscata )  has  a  plain  dull  green  head,  and  the  white 
stripes  commence  on  the  2nd  segment,  that  is,  immediately  behind 
the  head.  Unfortunately  more  recent  information  does  not  substantiate 
this  differentation.  Whether  Hiibner  by  some  accident  figured  the 
red-headed  firmata  for  variata,  whether  the  latter  is  variable  in  this 
respect,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  British 
variata- larvae  which  I  have  seen  have  not  a  red  head,  and  Hofmann 
(“  Raupen,”  p.  234),  says  “  head  green,”  while  as  regards  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  white  stripes,  or  at  least  of  the  dorsal  pale  stripe, 
Fenn  (in  Barrett,  “  Lep.  lirit.”  viii.,  356),  specially  mentions  it  in 
his  account  of  the  larvie  of  (no  doubt)  obeliscata.  Major  Robertson, 
as  I  wrote  (“  Ent.”  xlv.,  245),  at  first  detected  no  difference  in  the 
larvae,  but  later — without  committing  himself  to  anything  definite — 
he  suggested  (in  lift.)  that  variata  would  seem  to  be  the  more  weakly- 
marked  larva  of  the  two.  On  September  9th,  last  year,  he  very 
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kindly  sent  me  six  larvae  of  variata,  ranging  from  smallish  to  nearly 
full-sized.  On  these  I  made  the  following  rough  notes  (chiefly  by 
comparison  with  Fenn’s  and  my  own  MS.  notes  on  obeliscata,  as  a 
journey  to  Oxshott  failed  to  secure  me  new  material). 

“  Shape  of  the  allies,  head  unicolorous  green,  only  by  the  utmost 
stretch  of  imagination  one  might  assume  the  presence  of  a  trace  of 
continuation  of  dorsal  line  down  face  or  whitish  dash  on  outer  side  of 
each  lobe,  both  given  by  Fenn.  A  rather  broad  pale  dorsal  stripe, 
usually  weak,  in  only  one  out  of  six  “  white  ”*  (and  even  here  greenish 
white)  divided  into  two  by  a  greener  mediodorsal  line,  subdorsal  line 
similiar  (whitish  in  the  last-mentioned  example,  weak  in  most),  some¬ 
times  more  broadly  broken  (i.e.,  forming  two  more  slender,  more 
separate  pale  lines),  in  one  case  the  dorsal  of  the  two  lines  more  distinct 
than  the  other,  perhaps  making  an  approach  to  obeliscata,  which  Fenn 
describes  as  having  the  subdorsal  line  “  fine,  thread-like.”  Ventral 
area  little  paler,  the  “  three  parallel  pale  longitudinal  lines  ”  given 
for  obeliscata  here  hardly  suggested.  Spiracular  line  about  as  described 
for  obeliscata.  Legs  and  mouth  parts  not  or  inappreciably  red.  Thus, 
as  Major  Robertson  thought,  variata  larva  would  seem  to  be,  on  an 
average,  a  more  neatly-marked  larvae  than  its  ally.”  Further 
comparisons,  side  by  side,  are,  however,  still  badly  needed,  the  more 
so  as  both  larvae  are  evidently  somewhat  variable. 

For  the  details  of  the  introduction  of  Thera  variata  (vera)  to  our 
British  list,  I  would  refer  you  to  my  already  repeatedly  quoted  article 
in  the  “  Kntonwloyist.”  The  discoverer  (Major  Robertson)  and  our  own 
member,  Dr.  Cockayne,  are  still  interesting  themselves  in  it,  and  I  am 
hoping  the  latter  will  be  able  to  exhibit  larvae  here.  From  several 
letters  which  I  received,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  my  article  aroused 
a  fair  amount  of  interest  among  other  lepidopterists,  and  I  hope,  ere 
long,  we  shall  know  a  good  deal  about  the  distribution  of  the  species 
in  our  islands.  I  have  some  further  records  of  obeliscata  larvae  on 
spruce,  both  from  the  New  Forest  (Major  Robertson)  and  from  Taunton 
(Mr.  H.  Doidge),  though,  in  the  latter  case,  the  spruces  were  all  dwarf 
and  the  larvae  might  easily  have  fallen  into  them  from  the  tall  Scotch 
firs.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  nobody  will  be  entitled  to  jump  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  has  got  the  larva  of  true  variata  because  be  finds  it 
feeding  on  spruce.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  variata  will  accom¬ 
modate  itself  in  a  state  of  nature  to  the  favourite  foodplant  of  its  ally, 
Pinos  sylvestris. 

Having  now  considered  the  two  species  together,  I  propose  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  imaginal  variation,  etc.,  of  each  separately. 

Thera  variata  (Schiff.). 

So  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  this  abundant  species  remained 
undetected  during  the  earliest  years  of  binomial  nomenclature,  and 
received  its  first  name  from  Schifl'ermiiller  in  the  “  Vienna  Cataloyve  ” 
of  1775  (p.  110.)  He  placed  it  in  Family  K.,  “  Ph.  Geometry 

*  In  my  obeliscata  the  dorsal  stripe,  which  the  books  call  white,  was  really 
pale  violet,  narrowly  bounded  on  either  side  by  very  pale  bluish  ;  but  I  think  the 
colour  varies. 
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Undatae,”  described  as  having  “  the  larvfe  thick  and  short,  generally 
green  with  pale  longitudinal  lines  or  some  reddish  streaks  ;  the  seg¬ 
mentation  mostly  distinct ;  the  wings  marked  traversely  with  massed 
parallel  wavy  lines,  without  definite  band,”  and  refers  it  and  junigerata 
to  a  fourth  section  of  this  “  Family,”  transitional  towards  the  next 
one  (the  “  Mediofasciatae  ”),  being  characterized  by  having  :<a  variable 
transverse  band  across  the  forewing.”  As  regards  the  species,  the 
information  given  is:  “Larvae  on  Pinus  picea,  etc.  The  moth  is  subject 
to  very  manifold  variations  in  colour  and  in  the  transverse  lines;  it 
mostly  shows  in  common  with  the  following  species  ( junigerata )  a  dark 
■transverse  band,  yet  sometimes  only  sinuate  lines  of  different  colours  ; 
and  the  larvae  distinctly  belong  here.”  If— as  is  extremely  probable— 
Schififermiiller  knew  also  the  obeliscata  forms,  he  must  have  included 
them  in  his  single  variable  species.  The  separation  of  obeliscata  is  due 
to  Hiibner,  and  it  is  quite  legitimate,  if  not  indeed  inevitable,  to 
follow  him  in  restricting  the  name  variata  to  the  greyer  species,  as 
has  since  consistently  been  done.  The  “dark”  transverse  band,  yet 
sometimes  broken  into  lines,  favours  variata  so  far  as  it  gives  any 
definite  clue,  while  Finns  sylvestris  (the  normal  foodplant  of  obeliscata ) 
is  not  mentioned.  A  remark  of  Illiger’s  (“May.  fur  Insektenlcunde,”  ii., 
p.  166),  that  the  Vienna  entomologists  of  the  period  used  to  send  out 
as  variata  “  a  Geometer  very  similar  to  G.  ruptata,  Hiibn.”  [corytata, 
'Thnb.J  also  favours  variata  more  than  obeliscata.  In  any  case 
Hubner’s  figure  293  (1796?)  and  Fabricius’ description  in  the  “  Supple- 
mentum,”  p.  455  (1798)  certainly  refer  to  the  variata  of  the  moderns — 
“  cinereous  with  the  band  fuscous,”  etc. ;  adumbrata,  Vill.,  (“  Linn. 
Pent.’’  ii.,  p.  384)  appears  to  be,  as  Werneburg  has  determined,  an 
absolute  synonym  of  variata  ;  pinetata,  Bkh.  (“  Ear.  Schmett.”  v.,  p. 
■373)  must  also  be  so  treated  because,  although  he  quite  certainly 
mixes  the  two,  the  name  was  intended  as  “  nov.  noin.”  for  variata, 
which  he  considered  not  characteristic  enough,  “  as  several  Geometers 
are  very  variable,  often  still  more  than  this  one.”  I  know  of  no  other 
legitimate  synonyms  for  the  type  form  ;  Werneburg  (“  Beit.”  ii.,  205) 
refers  here  to  the  coynata  of  Thunburg,  but  that  is  now  known  to 
belong  really  to  simulata,  Hb.,  and  is,  indeed,  the  oldest  name  for  that 
species.  Some  names  (mostly  due  to  misidentifications  of  Continental 
figures  or  descriptions)  which  were  given  by  our  early  British  authors 
to  native  forms  and  which  have  sometimes  been  cited  as  synonyms  of 
■variata,  must  be  referred  to  obeliscata  ;  it  is  surprising  what  a  muddle 
they  made  of  the  three  species  obeliscata,  coynata  and  Jirmata,  and  of 
others  even  more  distinct. 

A  mountain  form  (near  the  tree-limit,  1800-1900m.)  has  recently 
(“  Verb.  Zool.-bot.  Ges.  Wien,”  lxii.,  S.B.  p.  216,  December,  1912), 
been  named  L.  variata  ceinbrae,  Kitt,  distinguished  by  being  pure  grey, 
without  admixture  of  brownish,  such  as  otherwise  always  occurs  in 
variata,  Schiff.  The  arrangement  of  the  markings  as  in  typical 
variata,  the  median  area  darkened  ;  suspected  of  feeding  on  Pinus 
■cembra.  I  have  not  seen  anything  entirely  answering  to  it;  curiously 
the  greyest  forms  known  to  me  are  some  of  Major  Robinson’s  Hamp¬ 
shire  specimens.  An  aberration  with  the  ground  colour  nearly  white, 
.and  the  band  strongly  fuscous  (coloration  rather  near  that  of  fluctuata), 
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is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  Continent  and  is  well-known  to  me, 
and  this  way  be  the  form  intended  by  Kitt,  though  I  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  confined  to  Pinas  cembra  or  anywhere  localized.  If  they 
be  identical,  Kitt’s  name  must  fall,  for  this  aberration  has  already 
been  twice  named,  though  neither  name  is  quoted  in  Staudinger  s 
“ Catalogue"  which,  with  many  German  lepidopterists,  seems  to  be  the 
only  work  of  reference.  In  1890,  Gumppenberg  (‘-Nora  Acta  Ac. 
Leo/).,”  liv.,  440),  named  it  ab.  (?)  niyrofasciata,  merely  diagnosing  it 
as  “area  media  nigra,”  but  referring  also  to  Rossler,  who  writes 
(“  J.B.  Nim.  Ver.,  xxxiii.-xxxiv.,  154)  :  “  a  variety  with  black  central 
band,  while  the  rest  of  the  forewing  is  grey-white  or  wood-colour.” 
And  in  1898,  Reutti  (“  Ley.  Baden,"  ed.  2,  p.  135),  overlooking  Gump¬ 
penberg,  re-named  it  ab.  medionigr  icons — “  brownish  white  with 
unicolorous  blackish  central  band.”  The  words  pure  grey  without 
admixture  of  brownish,  prevent  my  sinking  Kitt’s  name  without  further 
information,  and  as  he  only  says  of  the  median  area  “  darkened,  it 
may  not  be  so  black  as  in  ab.  niyrofasciata. 

A  more  extreme  development  of  ab.  niyrofasciata  =  mediomyncans 
is  the  long  known  ab.  stray ulata,  Hb .  =  citiosata,  Frr .  =  resinana,  Peyer. 
=  .s traiu/ulata,  Tutt  (in  err.).  In  this  the  central  band  is  reduced  to  a. 
costal  patch,  about  as  in  the  S.  English  forms  of  Plemyria  bicolorata 
( rubi/jinata ),  the  coloration  remaining  about  as  in  ab.  niyrofasciata. 
Occasionally  liiibner’s  name  is  made  to  cover  both  the  forms  which 
show  this  coloration. 

Our  British  forms  appear  to  be  on  an  average  rather  darker  than 
the  continental  and  we  have  at  present  obtained  nothing — so  far  as  I 
know — approaching  the  aberrations  stray  ulata  and  niyrofasciata,  unless 
“  two  with  dark  band  ”  mentioned  to  me  (in  lift.)  by  Major  Robertson 
have  also  the  light  ground  colour  which  would  bring  them  here.  But 
our  opportunities  for  acquainting  ourselves  with  its  range  of  possible 
variation  in  Britain  have,  naturally,  not  been  very  great  hitherto. 

Thera  obeliscata  (Hb.). 

This  species  was  first  figured  by  Hiibner  in  his  “  Beitrdye  ”  (1787) 
and  again  in  the  “ Sammluny"  (1796?)  ;  but  in  the  latter  (fig.  296)  he 
gives  a  very  rare  aberration,  and  the  former,  of  course,  stands  as  the 
type  of  the  species.  It  is  probably  because  our  early  English  authors 
studied  the  latter  work  rather  than  the  former  that  they  failed  to 
recognise  obeliscata  and  made  havoc  of  the  synonymy  of  such  a  com¬ 
mon  species.  Haworth  seems  to  have  led  off  in  his  “  Prodromus  by 
calling  it  j uni pe rata.  In  1808  Donovan  (“  Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Ins.,"  xiii., 
60,  pi.  461,  fig.  2)  figures  as  tristrigaria  an  aberration  with  unusually 
well  developed  elongate,  dark,  submarginal,  interneural  streaks  be¬ 
tween  the  5th  subcostal  and  the  3rd  radial.  I  have  seen  an  example 
from  Derry  which  approaches  it.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  old 
Entomological  Society  on  January  3rd,  1809,  Hatchett  introduces  a 
Phalamena  variata  as  new  to  Britain — unless,  as  his  friend  Haworth 
thinks,  this  is  the  “  Shaded  Broard  Bar  ”  of  Harris.  An  account  and 
figure  of  this  variata  are  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
part  2  (p.  244,  pi.  7,  fig.  3,  1809  [not  1812,  as  given  by  Hagen  and 
Staudinger,  the  date  of  part  3,  completing  the  volume]).  And  in  the 
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same  year  Haworth  introduces  it  in  his  “  Lepidoptera  Britannica  ” 
(part  2,  p.  827).  It  is  the  greyest,  most  variata-coloured  form  of 
obeliscata,  showing  the  typical  compact  dark  central  band  of  the  latter. 
Next  to  this  variata,  Haworth  places  a  munitata  which  he  believes  to 
be  that  of  Hiibner,  and  to  which  he  cites  tristrigciria,  Don.  This  is 
certainly  the  ordinary  reddish-  or  fulvous-marked  form.  So,  too,  is 
Stephens’  fidvata,  to  which  he  cites  fulvata,  Fb.,  pinetata,  Bkh., 
and  obeliscata,  Hb.,  though  all  with  queries.  The  fulvata  of  Fabri- 
cius  is  really  munitata,  Hb.,  the  other  citations  were  less  wide  of  the 
mark,  the  last,  indeed,  correct.  Doubleday,  in  his  first  Synonymic 
List  (p.  16),  substitutes  simularia,  following  a  Boisduvalian  mis- 
identification  of  simulata,  Hb.  Guenee  maintains  the  names  simularia 
and  fulvata  as  varietal,  treating  the  entire  assemblage  ( variata  and 
obeliscata )  as  a  single  species  under  the  name  of  variata ,  Schiff.  His 
var.  E.,  vitiosata,  belongs  to  true  variata  ab.  stragulata,  Hb.  (Guenee 
considers  the  identification  of  Hiibner’s  fig.  337  too  precarious  to  allow 
of  the  acceptance  of  his  name),  his  other  varieties  to  the  present 
species.  Ignoring  Hiibner’s  “  Beitrage,”  he  reserves  the  name 
obeliscata  to  the  rare  aberration  figured  in  the  “  Sammlung,”  fig.  296.* 

For  the  ordinary  obeliscata  forms  he  uses  the  erroneous  name  of 
falvata,  Fb.,  citing  in  the  synonymy  pinetata,  Bkh.,  obeliscata,  Tr., 
tristrigaria,  Don.,  and  munitata,  Haw.  His  var.  C.  is  “ variata,  Wood” 
(Wood  635?),  “of  a  sombre  testaceous  with  the  basal  and  median 
areas  brown-black,  the  latter  much  less  constricted  superiorly” 
(?  posteriorly,  as  in  the  description  of  the  type  and  of  var.  fulvata). 
This  is  founded  on  two  English  $  s  in  his  collection,  and  represents 
the  less  fulvous  British  form.  Var.  D.,  simularia,  Bdv.  (nec  Hb. ; 
firm  aria,  Stph.  List  Brit.  Mus.,  nec  Hb.,  and  obeliscata,  H.G.,  given  as 
synonyms),  is  described  as  of  a  very  pale,  or  even  whitish,  ochreous 
grey,  with  the  basal  and  median  areas  of  a  uniform  isabelline  fulvous, 
not  bordered  by  black  lines,  hindwing  pale,  without  markings.  This 
is  the  well-known  form  which  is  sometimes  confused  with  firmata  by 
the  inexperienced,  and  Guenee  himself  has  come  dangerously  near  to 
falling  into  that  confusion,  for  the  _  fir  maria,  Stph.,  which  he  cites 
here  (  =  the  simulata  of  Stephen’s  “illustrations”  and  of  Wood,  but 
not  of  Boisduval  [nor,  of  course,  of  Hiibner] )  is  really  firmata. 

If  these  four  forms  of  Guenee’s  deserve  differentation  in  nomencla¬ 
ture,  B.  will  be  the  type  obeliscata,  and  new  names  will  be  required  for 
the  other  three,  for  all  the  names  given  by  Guenee  are  invalid,  founded 
on  misconceptions. 

Two  principal  aberrations  are  not  included  in  the  above  scheme, 
being  evidently  unknown  to  Guenee.  One  is  the  ab.  obliterata  B.’ 
White  =  scotica  Stgr.,  the  well-known  melanic  form  which  is  frequent 
in  Scotland  ( e.g .,  at  Paisley)  and  occasionally  in  England  (as  at 
Oxshott),  and,  according  to  Standinger,  in  the  mountains  of  Central 
Italy  ;  and  ab.  mediolucens,  Rossler,  in  which  the  median  area  is  lighter 
and  more  fulvous  than  the  areas  which  enclose  it. 

It  should  be  added  that,  as  with  variata,  our  British  forms  of 


*  Guen4e  has  never  seen  an  example  agreeing  with  this  figure,  nor  have  I ; 
but  Rossler  notes  a  single  example  quite  conformable  to  it. 
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obeliscata  seem  to  beon  an  a verage, somewhat  darker  than  the  continental, 
the  majority  of  which  are  of  the  quite  bright  fulvous  forms. 

T.  obeliscata,  though  so  much  the  more  abundant  with  us,  has 
apparently  a  much  more  restricted  geographical  range  than  variata. 
Staudinger  only  gives  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  Castile  and 
Armenia,  and  I  cannot  add  to  this ;  variata,  on  the  contrary,  reaches 
right  across  Asia  to  Japan,  though  it  does  not,  like  its  relative,  extend 
into  Arctic  Norway.  In  North-West  Africa  occurs  a  smaller,  closely 
related  species,  v ariolata,  Stgr.  In  Japan,  besides  true  variata,  there 
is  a  variata-\\\iQ  species  (conns,  Butl.)  with  pectinate  $  antennas,  and 
the  projection  of  the  median  band  more  rounded  and  placed  more 
posteriorly.  In  North-West  India  and  Afghanistan  another  similar 
pectinate  Thera  (consimilis,  Warr.),  with  the  veins  blackened,  especially 
near  the  apex,  rather  recalling  cupressata,  Hb.-G.  I  know  of  no  other 
very  close  allies. 

Regarding  the  habits  of  the  newly-discovered  British  species, 
T.  variata,  I  can  say  nothing  at  first  hand,  but  I  believe  them  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  our  obeliscata.  I  need  hardly  remind  our 
lepidopterists  that  this  well-known  species  rests  on  the  trunks  or  among 
the  branches  of  the  Scotch  firs,  and  when  beaten  out  is  fond  of  dropping 
or  fluttering  pretty  straight  to  the  ground  where  it  finds  an  easy 
hiding-place  among  the  fallen  needles.  It  is  without  doubt  protec¬ 
tively  coloured  and  I  have  seldom  noticed  it  at  rest  unless  it  happens 
accidentally  to  have  chosen  some  unsuitable  resting  place,  such  as  a 
black  fence.  Like  several  of  the  Geometers,  it  is  addicted  to  sitting 
with  its  wings  closed  over  its  back  after  the  manner  of  a  butterfly  ; 
and  this  is  not  only  when  it  is  on  its  nocturnal  peregrinations — in  which 
event  this  is  the  invariable  attitude  of  rest — but  also  very  generally 
when  it  has  been  beaten  out  by  day,  and  even  for  quite  a  long  while 
after  it  has  been  enclosed  in  the  entomologist’s  box.  This  is  rather 
provoking,  as  the  underside  does  not  vary  at  all  appreciably  and,  this 
alone  being  then  exposed,  the  collector  is  unable  to  see  what  forms  he 
is  taking.  The  variability  being  exclusively  on  the  upperside  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  true  resting  posture  is  with  the  wings  spread 
flat.  There  are  exceedingly  few  British  Geometrids  (chiefly  “Thorns  ) 
which  show  evidence  of  specially  adaptive  under  surfaces. 

The  larvas  of  both  variata  and  obeliscata  hibernate,  or  probably  go 
on  nibbling  during  the  mild  spells  of  weather  of  which  an  ordinary 
English  winter  provides  plenty.  The  moths  appear  in  May  or  June. 
From  some  dates  which  I  have  culled  from  Continental  magazines,  it 
would  appear  that  variata  in  some  localities  begins  a  little  earlier 
about  the  middle  of  May,  obeliscata  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  last-named  is  pretty  regularly  double-brooded,  turning  up  again 
in  August  and  September.  The  double-broodedness  of  variata  is 
possibly  more  partial,  though  I  cannot  assert  this  with  any  confidence. 

That  T.  variata  has  comparatively  recently  been  introduced  into 
Britain  with  some  ornamental  pines,  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  more 
probable  than  that  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  As  I  have 
remarked  in  “  The  Entomologist”  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  ordinary 
British  Thera  ( obeliscata ),  is  the  one  which  is  attached  to  our  only 
iniligenons  British  pine,  but  both  species  are  pretty  adaptable  as  to  their 
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Appendages  of  j  s  in  each  family  of  British  Blues,  different  enlargements. 
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Photos.  A.  E.  Tonne  <t  F.  N.  Clark. 
Last  Segments  of  some  ?  Lepidoptera. 
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Last  Segments  of  Ervnnis  ello,  2  <j  and  1  ?  . 


Plate  V. 
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PSEUDO-SPRETELDA.  G,  GENITAL  OPENING,  MARKING  OTHERWISE 
ABSENT  8TH  SEGMENT. 
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AnDROCONIA  OF  A.  THETIS  AND  A.  CORYDON,  X  540. 
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food,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Lepidoptorists  will  follow  the  example 
of  some  Botanists  by  classifying  variata  as  an  alien,  even  if  much 
stronger  evidence  than  is  yet  available  should  ultimately  point  to  its 
recent  introduction. 


SOME  LYC/ENID  NOTES,  WITH  A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE 
SEGMENTATION  OF  THE  ABDOMEN  (N  LEPIDOPTERA.* 

(Bead  March  4th,  1913,  by  T.  A.  CHAPMAN,  M.D.) 

Our  British  Lycsenids  are  meagre  in  numbers,  yet  they  furnish 
examples  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  and  genera  that  are  found  in  the 
palaearctic  region.  When  we  pass  beyond  the  palaearctic  region  we 
meet  with  not  a  few  other  tribes. 

Our  British  Lycamids  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions  : — The 
Chrysophanids,  or  coppers,  which  do  not  possess  any  scent  scales.  The 
Theclids,  which  possess  scent  scales  aggregated  into  a  patch  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  upper  wing,  and  the  Blues  (or  Lycienines),  whose 
scent  scales  are  evenly  distributed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings, 
and  are  of  the  well-known  “  Battledore  ”  form.  There  are,  however, 
exceptional  species,  both  of  Theclids  and  Blues,  that  appear  to  be 
without  scent  scales,  just  as,  similarly,  the  scent  apparatus  of  some 
exotic  groups  are  present  and  absent  in  allied  genera,  or  even  in  species 
of  the  same  genus. 

The  Lyctenines,  or  Blues,  are  divisible  into  a  number  of  tribes  or 
genera  (according  to  one’s  views  of  sub-divisional  values).  Calling 
them  tribes  (with  Tutt)  we  have  in  Britrin : — 

Everidi  ( minimus ,  argiades). 

LycxEnopsidi  ( argiolus ). 

Lyc^enidi  ( avion ). 

Lampididi  ( baetica ). 

Plebeidi  (teams,  bellargus,  corydon,  senviargus,  astrarche,  aegon ). 

In  the  palaearctic  list  the  Plebeids  are  similarly  more  numerous 
than  all  the  other  blues  taken  together.  They  are  divisible  into 
groups,  most  of  which  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  regarding 
them  as  genera. 

These  several  tribes  of  blues  are  capable  of  definition  on  various 
characters.  The  male  appendages,  without  any  other  characters, 
afioid  differences  to  separate  them  without  reference  to  other  details. 

The  Everids  are  distinguished  by  the  dorsal  armature  (uncus)  of 
the  male  appendages  being  largest  in  the  middle  line,  i.e.,  not  divided 
into  two  lateral  pieces.  The  clasps  have  also  often  the  peculiar  lono- 
curved  harps  seen  in  argiades  and  minimus. 

The  Lyctenopsids  are  distinguished  by  having  the  dorsal  portion 
divided  most  distinctly  into  two  pieces  and  being  without  the  hooks 
that  occur  in  all  other  tribes  and  in  nearly  all  Lycsenidie.  (Jur 
Argiolus  is  interesting  as  having,  with  several  other  species,  apparently 

*  This  paper  is  somewhat  abbreviated. 
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regretted  the  loss  of  these  hooks,  and  being  unable  to  get  them  back 
again,  has  developed  false  hooks  that  are  part  of  the  solid  uncus,  not 
the  jointed  organs  that  occur  in  the  other  tribes. 

The  restricted  Lycienas,  of  which  Avion  is  our  representative,  are 
characterised  by  a  special  form  of  clasp  that  is  little  deviated  from 
throughout  the  tribe,  although  a  very  similar  form  occurs  in  some 
other  Blues. 

Lampides  baeticus  is  not  very  closely  related  to  any  other  species, 
and  may  be  the  only  representative  of  its  tribe.  My  researches  are  not 
wide  enough  to  say  whether  this  is  or  is  not  so.  The  photographs 
show  that  the  male  appendages  are  very  distinct  from  those  of  the 
other  tribes. 

In  the  Plebeids  the  dorsal  armature  is  in  some  degree  characteristic, 
but  the  most  marked  structure  dividing  the  Plebeids  from  the  other 
Blues  is  the  clasp,  which  is  decidedly  longer  than  broad,  of  somewhat 
spindle-shaped  outline,  dividing  terminally  into  two  nearly  equal 
processes,  one  soft  and  rounded  (valve)  and  one  hard  and  serrated  (harp). 
A  much  longer  description  would  be  necessary  to  be  satisfactory,  but 
what  I  have  said  is  sufficient  after  a  glance  at  the  clasp  of  any  of  our 
British  species.  (Plate  I.) 

When  we  turn  to  the  female  appendages,  I  have  to  report  that  I 
have  not  examined  a  sufficiency  of  species  to  feel  at  all  sure  that  I  can 
give  characters  for  each  group.  I  must,  for  the  moment,  regard  the 
7th  abdominal  segment  as  the  last  one  fully  developed  ventrally  ;  what 
is  beyond  this  is  no  doubt  the  8th  abdominal  segment,  and  as  the 
whole  of  these  parts  seem  involved  in  the  structures  for  receiving  the  £ 
intromitent  organ,  then  the  8th  abdominal  segment  is  the  only  one 
represented. 

This  8th  segment  consists,  however,  of  two  portions,  a  basal  and  a 
terminal  one.  These  structures,  ventrally,  are  opposite  to  the  doisal 
plate  of  the  9th  segment.  I  shall  later  give  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  8th  segment  is  not  represented  dorsally,  One  of  these 
reasons  I  may  mention  here ;  the  dorsal  plate  of  the  9th  segment 
carries  the  “inner  rods,”  and  if  this  was  not  the  9th,  but  the  8th, 
it  would  be  more  or  less  continuous  as  a  ring  with  ventral  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  eighth  segment ;  this,  however,  is  not  so,  the  two  lower 
margins  of  the  9th  segment  (dorsal)  are  connected  together  by  mere 
membrane,  quite  separated  from  the  8th  segment,  which  takes  an 
attachment  only  to  the  distal  margin  of  the  7th.  In  all  the  tribes  the 
9th  and  10th  segments  are  very  much  alike,  the  10th  consisting  of  two 
(dorso-lateral)  plates  capable  of  being  advanced  by  means  of  well- 
developed  rods  and  well  fringed  with  hairs.  These  are  the  tactile 
extremity  of  the  ovipositor. 

The  portions  that  differ  in  the  several  tribes  and  from  species  to 
species,  are  the  portions  of  the  8th  abdominal  segment. 

In  Everidi  ( avyiades ,  pi.  II.,  fig.  1)  the  basal  portion  is  a  project¬ 
ing  plate,  curved  round  so  as  to  form  a  cone,  abbreviated  and  open  at 
the  top,  within  the  opening.  The  second  portion  is  a  chitinous  plate, 
apparently  somewhat  movable.  These  two  pieces  we  may  call  the 
hypostema  (hypostema,  prop),  and  the  heiva  (the  rein). 

In  Lyc^enidi  (avion)  the  prop  has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow 
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transverse  strip  divided  in  the  middle,  and  the  rein  is  an  oval  projection 
beyond  this.  Within  it  is  visible  in  some  specimens  a  tubular  structure, 
very  similar  to  that  seen  in  such  forms  as  Callophrys  rubi,  where  it  is 
quite  internal,  not  in  an  external  structure  as  here.  (Plate  II.,  fig.  4.) 

Lycaenopsidi  ( argiolus )  have  a  very  similar  structure.  (Plate  II., 
fig.  2.) 

In  Lampididi  ( Baetica )  these  parts  are  much  larger,  so  that  their 
extremity,  when  extended,  reaches  beyond  the  end  of  the  ovipositor, 
whereas,  in  the  three  tribes  previously  noticed,  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  end  of  the  9th  segment,  the  terminal  portion  (rein)  is 
rather  elaborate  in  structure,  and  the  whole  organ  gives  the  impression 
that  it  can  be  invaginated  in  a  very  similar  way  to  that  which  occurs 
in  the  Plebeidi.  I  do  not  think  this  can  occur  in  Everidi,  but  in  the 
other  tribes  it  may  perhaps  do  so  in  some  degree,  but  what  occurs  in 
them  is  rather  perhaps  retraction  than  invagination.  (Plate  II.,  fig.  3.) 

In  the  Plebeidi  we  have  this  structure  carried  to  an  extreme.  The 
basal  portion  (the  prop)  curtains  a  chitinous  loop  which,  when  extended, 
reaches  to  about  the  end  of  the  ovipositor,  whilst  the  terminal  portion 
(the  rein)  is  even  longer,  is  of  unchitinised  tissue,  except  a  plate  at  its 
extremity.  When  at  rest  and  invaginated,  the  rein  passes  inwards, 
without  change  or  inversion,  and  to  receive  it  the  prop  turns  outside 
in,  so  that  in  this  position  the  terminal  chitinous  plate  is  level  with 
the  opening  behind  the  7th  abdominal  segment.  (Fig.  5.) 

I  hope  to  obtain  some  evidence  as  to  the  precise  functions  of  these 
several  parts,  about  which  at  present  I  have  only  some  doubtful 
guesses. 

Reverting  to  the  female  structures  of  the  Plebeiids,  as  more  easily 
examined,  we  find  the  usual  double  terminal  portion  with  its  tactile 
hairs  and  its  two  rods,  the  outer  rods.  Behind  this,  dorsally,  is  a 
plate,  with  plain  indication  of  the  inner  rods.  It  is  not  usually  clear, 
what,  if  anything,  corresponds  to  this  ventrally,  but  preparations  of 
thetis  and  amanda,  in  which  certain  ventral  scaling  is  left,  suggest  that 
the  segment  is  completed  ventrally  in  membrane  without  any  chitinous 
plate.  Behind  this  we  come  to  the  7th  abdominal  segment,  which  is 
unmistakable,  both  by  counting  from  the  base  and  by  its  possessing 
spiracles. 

When  the  parts  are  at  rest  and  undisturbed,  this  is  all  we  can 
observe — segment  7  and  dorsal  portions  of  only  two  segments  beyond. 
But  ventrally,  just  beyond  or  within  segments  7,  are  parts  that 
unquestionably  represent  portions  of  the  8th  segment,  but,  practically, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  8th  as  a  definite  segment,  or  of  the 
ventral  plates  of  the  9th  and  10th  segments. 

What  has  become  of  the  external  surface  of  the  8th  abdominal 
segment  ? 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  difficult  subject,  which  I  don’t  profess  to 
have  solved,  or  even  very  clearly  to  understand,  viz.,  the  segmentation 
of  the  last  portion  of  the  ?  abdomen  of  Lepidoptera. 

The  abdomen  of  Lepidoptera  consists  of  ten  segments.  In  the  male 
imago,  these  are  easily  verified,  there  being  eight  obvious  segments, 
and  the  genital  appendages  absorb  the  two  others,  which  can  often  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  without  difficulty.  In  the  female  there 
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are  also  eight  obvious  segments,  and  portions  of  the  10th  are  also 
obvious  when  protruded  as  the  two  terminal  tactile  pads  that  we 
usually  call  the  ovipositor. 

There  should  be,  however,  an  8th,  a  9th  and  a  10th  segment,  which 
are  the  two  that  appear  to  be  8th  and  10th,  and  which  is  missing  ? 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  I  have  overlooked  some  literature  on 
the  subject,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  account  of  the 
segmentation  of  the  abdomen  of  5  Lepidoptera  that  satisfies  me. 
The  papers  of  my  friend  Dr.  Wood,  in  the  “  Ent.  Mo.  Mag."  for  1891, 
are  not  quite  correct  as  to  the  numbering  of  the  segment,  though 
admirable  in  every  other  respect.  Most  authorities  I  have  been  able 
to  consult  say  nothing  definite  in  the  matter  before  us,  or  are  very 
vague  in  what  they  do  say.  Peytoureau,  however,  says  positively  that 
the  rods  (inner  and  outer),  belong  to  the  8th  and  9th  segments,  which 
does  not  agree  with  the  facts  in  some  insects,  so  far  as  I  can  interpret 
them. 

If  we  begin  with  our  Lycamids,  we  find  ourselves  quickly  in 
difficulties.  In  the  males  the  matter  is  straightforword,  but  the 
females  are  puzzling.  In  nearly  all  Lepidoptera  we  find  the  1st 
abdominal  segment  somewhat  different  from  the  rest ;  it  is  often 
without  very  definite  dorsal  and  ventral  plates  like  the  others,  but 
their  margins  are  reinforced  by  strong  chitinous  ridges,  and  other 
chitinous  processes  are  present.  These  would  seem  to  be  necessary  for 
the  attachment  and  action  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  abdomen  as  a 
whole.  The  spiracles  belonging  to  this  first  segment  are  usually  very 
evident.  However,  I  am  not  a, ware  that  anyone  entertains  any  doubt 
about  this  being  the  1st  abdominal  segment,  though  the  second 
appears  at  first  glance  to  be  so,  if  we  expect  all  the  abdominal 
segments  to  be  alike.  The  following  six  segments  each  carry  spiracles 
and  are  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th.  In  the  males  of  Lycsenids 
and  in  fact  of  nearly  all  lepidoptera  the  8th  abdominal  segment  is 
distinct,  very  like  the  others,  but  is  without  a  spiracle.  The  9th  and 
10th  segments  form  the  $  appendages,  as  we  know  from  their 
development,  and  as  is  indeed  easily  understood  from  the  segments 
they  arise  from  in  the  pupa. 

But  when  we  examine  the  female  specimens  the  next  segment  after 
the  7th  carries  dorsally  the  forward  rod,  and  is  quite  in  accord  with 
Peytoureau’s  recognition  of  this  as  the  8th  segment.  (He  makes  up 
the  ten  by  dividing  the  10th  segment  into  two,  and  figures  a  division 
which  I  don’t  think  exists,  certainly,  at  least,  not  as  a  division  between 
two  segments.) 

If  we  are  to  learn  anything  about  this  with  certainty,  we  must 
examine  a  number  of  species  of  lepidoptera,  especially  amongst  the 
more  primitive  forms. 

If  we  go  to  the  Micropteryges,  calthclla  or  seppella,  we  find  there 
are  ten  abdominal  segments  in  the  ?  .  We  find  also  that  the  9th  and 
10th  are  quite  simple,  that  is,  tubular  and  without  any  rods. 

The  parts  are  more  complicated  in  the  Hepialidae,  but  they  agree 
with  Micropteryx  in  having  no  rods,  a  very  unusual  condition  in 
Lepidoptera,  associating  them  with  Micropteryx  and  separating  them 
markedly  from  Eriocrania  ( Eriocephala )  ( purptirella ,  etc.),  in  which  the 
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iods  are  already  highly  developed,  indeed,  it  is  for  their  use  in  this 
group  that,  so  far  as  we  can  guess  anything  about  it,  they  first 
originated.  Of  course,  they  really  originated  in  some  lost  ancestors  of 
this  group,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  be  continually  stating  such  a 
well-known  consideration,  so  for  the  practical  purpose  of  tracing  the 
history  of  these  rods,  we  must  begin  with  them  here,  obviously  the 
basal  point  of  the  rod-possessing  Lepidoptera. 

.  regard  to  the  Hepialids,  we  have  a  curious  fact  as  to  the 
spiracles  that  may  or  may  not  bear  on  our  present  subject,  but  has  a 
certain  interest  in  relation  to,  if  not  the  Blues,  at  least  the  Hair- 
streaks. 

ihis  fact  is  that  in  the  Hepialid  pupa  the  spiracles  of  7th  and  8th 
abdominal  segments  are  obsolete  or  closed,  but  both  are  well  developed 
in  the  male  imago,  and  the  7th  is  so  in  the  female,  but  in  the  female 
imago  that  of  the  8th  abdominal  segment  is  quite  obsolete  and  has 
left  no  trace. 

"With  these  and  some  other  exceptions,  it  is  the  rule  in  Lepidoptera 
for  the  spiracle  of  the  8th  abdominal  segment  to  be  wanting  in  the 
imago  and  closed  in  the  pupa  in  both  sexes,  a  circumstance  that  falls 
in  line  with  many  others  in  inducing  us  to  regard  the  pupa  as  not  as 
tiuly  a  separate  instar  as  the  egg  or  the  larva,  but  as  being  in  reality 
an  immature  imago.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Lycasnids  follow  this 
general  rule  as  to  the  pupal  and  imaginal  spiracles,  except  in  ths  case  of 
the  Theclas.  In  these  the  imagines  follow  the  rule  of  there  being  seven 
pairs  of  abdominal  spiracles,  the  7th  segment  having  them  and  the  8th 
being  without.  But  in  their  pupae  we  find  the  spiracle  of  the  7th  is  closed, 
just  as  the  8th  is,  but  is  recovered  in  the  imago,  though  the  8th  is 
completely  lost. 

In  Eriocephala  ( purpurella ,  etc.),  we  find  that  the  8th  abdominal 
segment  in  the  imago  has  a  spiracle,  both  in  the  male  and  in  the 
female,  so  that  here  the  position  is  even  more  primitive  than  in  the 
Ilepialids,  where  only  the  $  preserves  this  spiracle.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  elaboration  of  the  last  three  segments  is  in  other  respects  so 
gieat,  that  there  must  necessarily  have  been  a  very  long  evolution  from 
such  an  ancestry  as  Mtcropteryx,  and  the  structure  does  not  give  us 
that  light  that  we  hoped  to  obtain  from  so  primitive  a  form. 

We  have  here  the  outer  rods  and  10th  abdominal  segment  forming 
a  remarkable  instrument  for  piercing,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  outer  rods  belong  to  the  10th  abdominal 
segment.  Nor  have  I  met  with  any  species  showing  structures  that 
throw  any  serious  doubt  on  this  conclusion. 

The  inner  rods  are,  in  Eriocephala,  attached  to  the  ventral  plate  of 
the  8th  segment,  the  segment  that  carries  the  pairing  opening,  and  I 
cannot  decide  what  precisely  represents  the  9th  segment.  The  other 
terebrant  lepidoptera  ( Incurvaria ,  Lampronia,  Adelids,  etc.)  fail  to  give 
me  much  assistance,  chiefly,  however,  because  they  are  very  difficult  to 
dissect  satisfactorily,  but  in  some  species  there  are  minute  plates  on 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  ovipositor  between  segments  8  and  10 
that  can  hardly  be  anything  than  representative  of  the  plates  of  the 
missing  segment,  which  must,  therefore,  be  the  9th.  If  this  is  so  the 
inner  rods  belong,  as  Peytoureau  says,  to  the  8th  segment,  though 
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after  we  leave  Eriocephala  they  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  a  dorsal  and  not 
to  a  ventral  plate.  This,  however,  is  not  an  important  point,  as  not  a 
few  species  have  the  rods  bifurcating,  one  branch  going  to  the  dorsal, 
one  to  the  ventral  plate.  A  not  infrequent  form  of  this  arrangement 
shows  the  two  branches,  one  passing  to  the  forward  margin  of  the 
dorsal  plate,  the  other  to  the  posterior  angle  of  the  ventral  plate  carry¬ 
ing  the  pairing  opening,  clearly  showing  the  dorsal  plate  to  belong  to 
the  same  segment  as  the  ventral  portion  to  which  it  is  attached,  but 
does  the  ventral  portion  belong  to  the  8th  segment,  or  is  it  the  9th 
segment  attached  to  the  8th?  If  it  belonged  to  the  8th  one  would 
expect  it  to  be  attached  to  the  forward  margin,  not  close  to  the  posterior 
margin.  This  attachment  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  8th  (-p9th  ?) 
segment  iswell  seen  in  the  photograph  of  Tinea  pdlionella  (pi.  III., fig.  1). 
The  pairing  opening,  however,  so  modifies  the  8th  segment  that  it  is 
difficult,  and,  indeed,  often  impossible  to  determine  its  parts. 

I  have  not  any  photographs  of  this  arrangement  to  show  you, 
except  one  of  Erynnis  ello,  a  common  South  American  sphinx.  With 
this  I  show  you  a  photograph  of  the  8th  ventral  of  the  male  imago, 
which  has  interested  me  a  good  deal,  as  appearing  to  be  a  transmission 
to  a  male  of  a  female  sexual  character,  it  looks  as  if  the  forward 
margin  of  the  segment  was  influenced  by  a  tendency  to  form  a  canal 
like  that  of  the  5  . 

The  tendency  of  secondary  sexual  charactei's  to  be  transferred  to 
the  other  sex,  is  not,  I  think,  uncommon,  and  I  believe  I  have  observed 
other  instances,  and  Darwin  recognises  it  as  a  not  very  common,  but 
still  ordinary,  circumstance.  The  chief  interest  is  this  case  is  that  the 
feature  transmitted  is  rather  a  primary  than  a  secondary  sexual 
character.  This  segment  is  similarly  affected  in  other  Sphinges,  but 
not  so  markedly  in  the  few  I  have  examined  as  in  ello. 

A  species  in  which  the  inner  rods  divide  and  go  to  the  inner 
margin  of  a  dorsal  plate  and  to  the  outer  margin  of  apparently  the  8th 
ventral  segment  is  Euxanthis  zoeyana,  in  which  this  structure  is  very 
obvious. 

All  this  rather  points  to  the  inner  rods  belonging  to  the  8th  segment 
and  that  the  9th  segment  is  the  missing  one.  I  submit,  however,  an 
interpretation  that  takes  account  of  the  position  of  the  ventral  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  inner  rods. 

When,  however,  we  explore  in  some  other  directions,  this  is  less 
obvious.  Some  Tineas  and  Pyrales  give  the  most  direct  indications 
that  the  missing  segment  of  the  8th,  excepting  so  much  as  carries  the 
pairing  opening,  and  that  the  9th,  is  well  developed  and  possesses  the 
inner  rods.  I  do  not  possess  any  photograph  taken  to  demonstrate  this, 
but  show  you  some  taken  for  other  purposes,  one  of  Tinea  pellionella 
and  a  series  of  Scoparias.  (PI.  III.)  One  of  the  most  convincing 
preparations  I  have  is  of  OEcophora  pseudo-spretella,  which  shows  the 
pairing  pocket  withdrawn  into  the  7th  abdominal  segment,  the  rest  of 
the  8th  segment  being  missing,  whilst  beyond  this  the  inner  rods  divide 
and  the  branches  join  the  inner  margins  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
plates  of  what  can  be  only  the  9th  segment.  The  outer  rods  going  as 
usual  to  the  terminal  (10th)  segment.  (PI.  V.,  fig-  1-) 

A  cursory  glance  at  this  would  make  one  believe  that  the  pairing 
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pouch  belonged  to  the  7th  abdominal,  this,  however,  there  is  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  to  show  to  be  impossible,  but  it  does  appear  to  show 
that  whatever  appearance  there  may  be  to  the  contrary  elsewhere,  that 
the  outer  rods  to  the  9th  segment  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
8th,  except  by  way  of  fusion  between  portions  of  the  8th  and  9th 
segments. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  derive  the  structures  we  have  in  these  Tinete 
from  the  Adelids  and  Eriocephalas,  and  we  have  here  another  item  to 
suggest,  that  Adelids  (and  Terebrant  Lepidoptera)  arose  not  directly 
from  the  Eriocephalas,  but  that  these  Tinea?  (and  their  relatives  and 
descendants)  arose  from  some  earlier  Palaeo-Lepidopteron  that  was  not 
yet  specialised  in  this  matter  as  in  Eriocephala. 

One  obvious  fact  in  this  direction  is  the  character  of  the  wing 
markings,  which  separates  all  the  Terebrants  from  the  other  Lepidop¬ 
tera,  even  after  making  allowance  for  the  divergent  character  of  the 
wing  markings  of  these  others  which  point  to  other  primitive 
derivations. 

Returning  then  to  our  Blues,  these  facts  seem  to  render  it  highly 
probable  that  the  interpretation  of  the  segmentation  of  the  ?  abdomen 
is  . something  like  that  indicated  in  the  diagram  on  pi.  V.,  fig.  2, 
roughly  taken  from  a  preparation  of  Everes  aryiades.  The  8th  segment 
is  dorsally  absent,  and  is  represented  ventrally  only  by  the  pairing 
organs,  the  9th  and  10th  are  well  developed  dorsally,  but  neither 
presents  any  ventral  plates. 

The  segmentation  as  suggested  is  noted  on  Plate  V.,  compara¬ 
tively  with  that  of  Oecophora  pseudo-spretella. 

Amongst  the  photographs  of  the  scent  scales  of  some  of  the  blue 
butterflies  that  I  show  you,  I  may  call  your  attention  to  those  of 
Aryiades  polonus,  which  is  a  variety  of  thetis  or  of  coridon,  or,  according 
to  the  opinion  advanced  by  Tutt,  which  I  believe  is  the  correct  one,  a 
hybrid  between  those  two  species.  The  scent  scales  of  thetis  and 
corydon  are  very  distinct  and  very  constant  in  each  species  (pi.  VI.), 
but  in  polonus  most  of  them  much  resemble  those  of  thetis,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  depart  from  that  type  to  a  form  very  much  like  that 
of  corydon  (pi.  VII). 


Plate  I. 

Fig.  1. 


J  >  °  * 

>»  4. 

„  5. 

Plate  II. 

Fig.  1. 


Plate  III. 

Fig.  1. 
„  2. 
,,  3. 


Explanation  of  Plates. 

Appendages  <r  to  illustrate  tribes  of  British  Blues. 
Everes  aryiades  (Everidi)  x  27. 

Lycaenopsis  argiolus  (Lycaenopsidi)  x  30. 

Lampides  boeticus  ( Lampididi )  x  24. 

Lycaena  avion  (Lycaenidi)  x  17. 

Agriades  escheri  (. Plebeidi )  x  10. 

Last  segment  of  ?  blues  to  illustrate  tribes  of  British 
blues,  all  x  17. 

Everes  aryiades. 

Lycaenopsis  argiolus. 

Lampides  boeticus. 

Lycaena  arion. 

Agriades  thetis. 

Last  segment  of  certain  ?  lepidoptera. 

Tinea  pellionella  x  34. 

Scoparia  atomalis  x  28. 

Eudoria  angustea  x  28. 
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Plate  IV. 


Plate  V. 


Plate  VI.  &VII. 


,,  4.  Witlesia  pallida  x  28. 

Fig.  1.  6th  to  10th  abdominal  segments  of  Erynnis  ello  ?  . 

,,  2.  5th  to  8th  abdominal  segments  of  E.  Elio  s  showing 
8th  ventral  plate  inheriting  some  peculiarities  from 
the  same  plate  in  the  ?  . 

Fig.  1.  Diagram  of  the  abdominal  segmentation  of  CEcopliora 
pseiulospretella  ?  ,  showing  that  the  9th  segment 
carrying  the  inner  rods  is  distinct  from  the  8th,  which, 
except  the  genital  passage,  is  apparently  obsolete,  and 
merges  largely  in  the  7th,  certainly  not  in  the  9th. 

,,  2.  Diagram  of  segmentation  of  ?  Abdomen  of  “  Blue 

Butterflies  ”  founded  in  Everest,  and  interpreted  by 
analogy  (and  homology  ?)  with  fig.  1  and  with  figures 
in  PI.  IV. 

Fig.  1.  Androconia  of  A.  thetis. 

,,  2.  ,,  A.  corydon. 

,,  3.  An  Androconium  of  Agriades  polonus  (thetis  x  corydon), 

with  which  the  majority  accord. 

,,  4.  Another  androconium  from  the  same  insect,  less 

abundant  than  fig.  3  (and  with  intermediates).  Fig. 
3  agrees  closely  with  thetis,  fig.  4  with  corydon. 
All  x  540. 
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